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PLEDGE 


“India is my country, all Indians are my 
brothers and sisters. 


I love my country and I am proud of its 
rich and varied heritage. I shall always strive 
to be worthy of it. 


I shall give my parents, teachers and all 


elders respect and treat everyone with 
courtesy. 


To my country and my people I pledge 
devotion. In their well-being and prosperity 
alone lies my happiness.” 


INTRODUCTION 


The Makarashtra State Board of Secondary Education has compiled this 
anthoiogv of English Prose and Poetry for students offering Higher Level 
Foglish at the S.S.C. Examination in 1975 and onwards. These students 
will have done the ten-year $.S.C. course according to the new pattern and 
this book will be used all over Maharashtra. 


Students doing this book are expected to have more than just a fair 
degree of proficiency in the language. They are expected to have some 
degree of literary appreciation and the selection in both prose and poetry 
has been made with this end in view. 


The Board js grateful to the English Language Committee for their 
invaluable help in making the selections for this book. 


The Board is also grateful to the authors and publishers who gave their 
kind permission to include copyright materials in this anthology. Their 
names along with the titles of the passages for which copyright permission 
has been obtained are given elsewhere in this book. | 


The Board is also grateful to the Director of the Bureau of Textbook 
Production and Curriculum Research, Pune 411 004, for extending 
co-operation and to the Textbook Bureau’s Controller for timely production 
of the printed book in its well designed and attractive form. 
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1. 


A Schoolmaster’s 
First Day at School 


EVELYN WAUGH 





- r —— 
Oe et a 





Evelyn Waugh (1903-66) was the son of a publisher and literary critic. He 
was educated at Lancing and Oxford and, for a while, taught in a ‘private sckool. 
He is a well-known modern novelist. His work is mainly satirical, : 
and witty, and includes the following novels: ‘Decline. and Fall’, ‘Yile Bodies’ 
‘A Handful of Dust’. ‘Scoon’, etc. | | 

The following passage from ‘Decline and Fall aw young Paul Penny- 
feather, recently sent down unjustly from Oxford, and engaged as a teacher at 
a private school. Waugh is mocking at the ‘bright young people for their silliness. 
but he is also admiring them for their foolhardiness and dash. 

Captain Grimes and Mr. Prendergast are senior teachers in the school in 
which Paul Pennyfeather has just been appointed asa teacher. 





-‘That’s your little mob in there,’ said Grimes, ‘you let them out at eleven.’ 
‘But what am I to teach them?’ said Paul in sudden panic. | 
‘Oh, I shouldn’t try to teach them ene not just i anyway. Just 
keep them quiet’ 
‘Now that’s a thing ve never fear to. do,” sighed Mr. Prendergast. | 
Paul watched him amble into his classroom at the end of the passage, 
where a. burst of applause greeted his arrival. _Duritb with terror, he — 
into. his own classroom. | 
- Ten boys. sat before. him, their hands folded, their oc bright. with 
| expectation. 
‘Good morning, sit,’ said 1 the one nearest ‘him. 
~ *Good morning,’ said Paul. 
“Good morning, sir,’ said the next. 
_ | ‘Good morning,’ said Paul. 
_ ‘Good morning, sir,’ said the next. 
‘On, shut up,” said Paul. 


At this the boy took out a handkerchief and began to cry quietly. 

‘Oh, sir,’ came a chorus of reproach, ‘you’ve hurt his feelings. He’s very 
sensitive; it’s his Welsh blood, you know; it makes people very emotional. 
Say “Good morning” ‘to him, sir, or he won’t be happy all day. After all, 
it is a gOOd morning, isn’t it, sir?’ 

‘Silence!’ shouted Paul above the uproar, and for a few moments things 
were quieter. 

‘Please, sir,’ said a small voice — Paul tufned and a grave- looking youth 


holding up his hand — ‘please, sir, perhaps he’s been smoking cigars and 
doesn’t feel well.’ 


‘Silence!’ said Paul again. 

The ten toys stopped talking and sat perfectly stili staring at him. He 
felt himself getting hot and red under their scrutiny. | 

‘IT suppose the first thing I ought to do is to get your names clear. What 
is your name?’ he asked, turning to the first boy. 

‘Tangent, sir.’ 

‘And yours?’ 

‘Tangent, sir,’ said the next boy. Paul’s heart sank. 

‘But you can’t both be called Tangent’ 

‘No, sir, I’m Tangent. He’s just trying to be funny.’ 

‘T like that. Me trying to be funny! Please, sir, I’m Tangent, sir, really. 
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] am.’ | 


* ‘Jf it comes to that,’ said Clutterbuck from the back of the room, ‘there 


is only one Tangent here, and that is me. Anyone else can jolly well go 
to blazes.’ | 


Paul felt desperate. 

. ‘Well, is there anyone who isn’t Tangent?’ 

Four or five voices instantly arose. 

‘I'm not, sir; I’m not Tangent. I wouldn’t be called Tangent, not on the 
end of a barge pole.’ 

In a few seconds the room had become divided into two sarties: those 
who were Tangent and those who were not. Blows were already teing 
exchanged, when the door opened and Grimes came in. There was a slight 
hush. 

‘I thought you might want this,’ he said, handing Paul a walking stick. 
‘And if you take my advice, you'll set them something to do.’ | 

He went out; and Paul, firmly grasping the walking stick, faced his form. 

‘Listen,’ he said, ‘I don’t care a damn what any of you are called, but if 
there’s another word from anyone I shall keep you all in this afternoon.’ 
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‘You can’t keep me in,’ said Clutterbuck; ‘’'m going fora walk with 
Captain Grimes.’ _ 

‘Then I shall very nearly kill you with this stick. Meanwhile you will 
all write an essay on “Self-indulgence”. There will be a prize of half a 
crown for the longest essay, irrespective of any possible merit.’ 

From then onwards all was silence until break. Paul still holding the 
stick, gazed despondently out of the window. Now and then there rose 
from below the shrill voices of the servants scolding each other in Welsh. 
By the time the bell rang, Clutterbuck had covered sixteen pages, and was 
awarded the half-crown. a 


I A A 


NOTES 


amble: walk with an easy pace 

go to blazes: go to hell 

self-indulgence: gratifying one’s own desifes 
despondently: -in a dejected mood 
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A Surprise 
for the Doctor 


‘H. G. WELLS 








H. G. Wells (1866-1946) wrote several novels, short stories, social and political 
utopias and popular expositions of history, biology, sociology, etc. He, like Shaw, 
was a radical thinker in many ways and held ideas and ideals which were not 
shared by many. Wells was a pioneer in the field of ‘Science fiction’ and 
his early scientific writing shaped his general outlook. 

The present extract is taken from chapter III of his well-known fantastic and 
imaginative romance ‘The Invisible Man.’ (The title of the chapter is: ‘Mr. Cuss 
Interviews The Stranger’.) 

A mysterious stranger has taken up residemce at the village inn at Iping. 
Nebody has even seen what he looks like, for he wears dark glasses with wide 
side-pieces, his face is swathed in bandages, and he always wears a hat pulled © 
well down. His coat collar is always up, too. When he arrived he brought with 
him hundreds of bottles and jars full of chemicals and a great deal of chemical 
apparatus. Naturally, curiosity about the stranger is at fever-heat, especially as 
he refuses to be drawn into conversation. 





It was inevitable that a person of so remarkable an appearance and bear- 
ing should form a frequent topic in such a village as Iping. Mrs. Hall was 
sensitive on the point. When questioned, she explained very carfully that 
he was an ‘experimental investigator’, going gingerly over the syllables as 
one who fears pitfalls. When as<ed what an experimental investigator was, 
she would say with a touch of superiority that most educated people knew 
such things as that, and would then explain that he ‘discovered things’. Her 
visitor had had an atcident, she said, which temporarily discoloured his 
face and hands, and being of a sensitive disposition was averse to any 
public notice of the fact. 

Out of her hearing there was a view largely entertained that he was a 
criminal trying to escape from justice by wrapping himself altogether from 
the eye of the police. This idea sprang from the brain of ©*. (:sdGy 
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Henfrey. No crime of any magnitude dating from the middle or end of 
February was known to have occurred. Elaborated in the imgination cf 
Mr. Gould, the protationary assistant in the National School, this theory 
took the form that the stranger was an anarchist in disguise, preparing ex- 
plosives, and he resolved to undertake such detective operations as his 
time permitted. These consisted for the most part in looking very hard 
at the stranger whenever they met, or in asking people who had never seen 
the stranger leading questions about him. But he detected nothing. 

Another schoo] of opinion followed Mr. Fearenside, and either accepted 
the piebald view or some modification of it. As, for instance, Silas Durgan 
who was heard to assert that “if he chose to show himself at fairs he’d . 
make his fortune in no time,” and being a bit of a theologian, compared 
the stranger to the man with the one talent. Yet another view explained 
the entire matter by regarding the stranger as a harmless lunatic. That had 
the advantage of accounting for everything straight away. Between these 
main groups there were waverers and compromisers. Sussex folk have 
few superstitions, and it was only after the events of early April that the 
thought of the supernatural was first whispered in the village. Even then 
it was only credited among the womenfolk. 

But whenever they thought. of him people in Iping on the whole agreed 
in disliking him. His irritability, though it might have been comprehensible 
io an urban brain-worker, was an amazing thing to these quiet Sussex 
villagers. The frantic gesticulations he made now and then, the headlong 
pace afier nightfall that swept him upon them round qutet corners, the 
inhuman bludgeoning of all the tentative advances of curiosity, the taste for 
twilight that led to the closing of docrs, the pulling down of blinds, the 
extinction of candles and lamps—who could agree with such going on? 
They drew aside as he passed down the village, and when he had gone by 
young humorists would put up their coat collars and down their hat brims, 
and go pacing nervously after him in imitation of his occult bearing. There 
was a song popular at that time called ‘The Bogey Man!’ Miss Satchell 
sang it at the schoolroom concert—in aid of the chufch lamps—and there- 
after, whenever one or two of the villagers were gathered together and the 
stranger appeared, a bar of so of this tune, more or less sharp or flat, was 
whistled in the midst of them. Also belated little children would call ‘Bogey 
Man!’ after him, and make off, tremulously elated. 

Cuss, the general practitioner, was devoured by curiosity. The bandages 
excited his professicna] interest; the report of the thousand-and-one bottles 
aroused his jealous regard. All through April and May he coveted an 
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epportunity of talking to the stranger, and at last, towards Whitsuntide, he 
could stand it no longer, but hit upon the subscription list for a village 
nurse as an excuse. He was surprised to find that Mrs. Hall did not know 
er guest’s name. 

“He gave a name,” said Mrs. Hall—-an assertion which was quite un- 
founded——but I didn’t rightly hear it.” She thought it seemed so silly not 
to know the man’s name. 

Cuss rapped at the parlour door and entered. There was a fairly audible 
imprecation from within. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” said Cuss, and then the door closed and cut Mrs. 
Hall off from the rest of the conversation. 

She could hear the murmur of voices for the next ten minutes, then a cry 
of surprise, a stirring of feet, a chair flung aside, a bark of laughter, quick 
steps to the door, and Cuss appeared, his face white, his eyes staring over 
his shoulder. He left the door open behind him, and, without looking at 
her, strode across the hall and went down the steps, and she heard his feet 
hurrying along the road. He carried his hat in his hand. She stood behind 
the bar, looking at the open door of the parlour. Then she heard the 
stranger laughing quietly, and his footsteps came across the room. She could 
not see his face where she stood. The parlour door slammed, and the place 
was silent again. 

Cuss went straight up the village to Bunting, the vicar. 

“Am I mad?” Cuss began abruptly, as he entered the shabby little study. 
“Do I look like an insane person?” 

“What’s happened?” said the vicar, putting the ammonite on the loose 
‘sheets of his forthcoming sermon. 

“That chap at the inn—” 

“Well—” 

“Give me something to drink,” said Cuss, and he sat down. 

When his nerves had been steadied by a glass of cheap sherry—the only 
drink the good vicar had available—he told him of the interview he had 
just had. | 

“Went in,” gasped, “and began to demand subscription for that nurse 
fund. He'd stuck his hands in his pockets as I came in, and he sat down 
jumpily in his chair. Sniffed, I told him I'd heard he took an interest in 
scientific things. He said, ‘Yes.’ Sniffed again. Kept on sniffing all the 
time, evidently recently caught an infernal cold. No wondet—-wrapped up 
like that. J developed the nurse idea, and all the while kept my eyes open. 
Bottles—-chemicals—everywhere. Balance, test tubes in stands, and a smell 
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of evening primrose. Would he subscribe? Said he’d consider it. Asked 
him point blank was ‘he researching? Said he was. A long research? Got 
quite cross, a ‘damnable long research,’ said he, blowing the cork out, so 
to speak. ‘Oh?’ said I. And out came the grievance. The man was just 
on the boil, and my question boiled him over. He had been given a pre- 
scription—most valuable prescription—what for he wouldn’t say. Was it 
medical? Damn you, what are you fishing after?’ I apologized. Dignified 
sniff and cough. He resumed. WHe’d read it. Five ingredients. Put it 
down; turned his head. Draught of air from window lifted the paper. 
Swish, rustle. He was working in a room with an open fireplace, he said. 
‘Saw a flicker, and there was the prescription burning and lifting chimney- 
ward. Rushed towards it just as it whisked up chimney. So! Just at 
that point, to illustrate his story, out came his arm.” 

“Well?” 

“No hand. Just an empty sieeve. Lord! I thought, that’s a deformity! 
Got a cork arm, I suppose, and has taken it off. Then, I thought, there’s 
something odd in that. What the devil keeps that sleeve up and open it 
there’s nothing in it? There was nothing in it, I tell you. Nothing in it, 
right down to the joint. I could see right down it to the elbow, and there - 
was a glimmer of light shining through a tear of the cloth. ‘Good God!’ 
I said. Then he stopped. Stared at me with those blank, goggled eyes of 
his, and then at his sleeve.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all. He never said a word, just glared and put his sleeve back 
in his pocket quickly. ‘I was saying,’ said he, ‘that there was the prescrip- 
tion burning, wasn’t 1?’ Interrogative cough.” | 

“How the devil,” said I “can you’move an empty sleeve like that?” 

“Empty sleeve?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘an empty sleeve.’ ” 

“‘Tr’s an empty sleeve, is it? You saw it was an empty sleeve?’ He stood 
up right away. I stood up too. He came towards me in three very slow steps, 
and stood quite close. Sniffed venomously. I didn’t flinch, thought [I’m 
hanged if that bandaged knob of his, and those blinkers, aren’t enough to 
unnerve any one, coming quitely up to you.” 

““You said it was an empty sleeve? he said. ‘Certainly,’ I said. At 
staring and saying nothing a bare faced man, unspectacled, starts scratch. 
Then very quitely he pulled his sleeve out of his pocket again, and raised 
his arm towards me, as though he would show it to me again. He did it 
very, very slowly. I looked at it. Seemed an age. ‘Well?’ said I, clearing 
my throat: ‘there’s nothing in it.” 
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“Had to say something. I was -eginning to feel frightened. I could see 
right down it. He extended it straight towards me slowly, slowly——just like 
that-—until the cuff was six inches from my face. Queer thing to see an 
empty sleeve come at you like that ! And then—” 

“Well?” 

“Something—exactly like a finger and thumb, it felt—nipped my nose. 

Bunting began to laugh. 

“There wasn’t anything there!” said Cuss—his voice running up into a 
shrike at the “there”. “It’s all very well for you to laugh, but I tell you 
I was so startled, I-hit his cuff hard, and turned round and cut out of the 
room—I left him—.” 

_ Cuss stopped. There was no mistaking the sincerity of his panic. He 
turned round in a helpless way, and took a second glass of the excellent 
vicar’s very inferior sherry. wan T hit his cuff,” said Cuss, “I tell you, 
it felt exactly like hitting an arm.’ 

“And there wasn’t an arm! ‘There wasn’t the ghost of an arm!” 

Mr. Bunting thought it over. He looked suspiciously at Cuss. “It’s a 
most remarkable story,’ he said. He looked very wise and grave indeed. 
“It's really,” said Mr. Bunting with judicial emphasis, “a most remarkable 
story.” 


NOTES 


Sensitive: touchy 

gingerly: with extreme cautiousness 

disposition: temperament 

anarchist: a revolutionary who is an advocate of lawlessness and disorder 

piebald: of two colours irregularly arranged, variegated, heterogeneous 

theologian: one who studies theology, i.e. science of religion (A bit of theologian 
means one who is interested in theology) 

ihe man with the one talent: This refer to the parable of talents in the New 
Testament. ‘Talent’ was an ancient coin. The parable concerns the story of 
a person who, while going on a journey, called his three servants. He gave five 
talents to the first servant, three to the second, and one to the third. The first 
two servants used their talents profitably, while the third hid his talent. On his 
return the master rebuked the man with one talent and drove him away. 

bludgeoning: attacking heavily. 

occult bearing: supernatural or mystical look 

bogey: The Devil 

a bar or go of this tune: a section of the song, called “The Bogey Man’ 

Whitsuntide: the week-end or week including Whit Sunday (the seventh Sunday after 
Easter) 

imprecation: spoken course 

ammonite: a kind of fossilized shell (The vicar uses it as a paper weight) 
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3. 


Abraham Lincoln 


J. T. ADAMS 





J. T. Adam’s (1878-1949) well-known work ‘The Epic of America’ (published 
in 1931) is not just a history of that great country. It portrays the spirit of 
the American people through the momentous episodes in their country’s history 
and through brief but brilliant biographical snapshots of their leaders. 

The following passage brings out the(fine qualities of head and heart of that 
great architect of American Democracy,\ Abraham Lincoln. 


As a nation we have been singularly fortunate in many ways and on 
many occasions. In one respect this luck or fortune, or what you will, has 
been very good to us in a unique form. The only two great military strug- 
gles in which we have been intensively engaged—the War of the Revolution 
and the Civil War—have left us legacies such as war rarely, if ever, has left 
to others—legacies of men so surpassingly great in character as to have 
become, and deservedly so, folk heroes for a people { whose history has as 
yet been so brief) In the Revolution, the South had given us George 
‘Washington, afd in the Civil War, the West gave us Abraham Lincoln. 

When the firing on Fort Sumter brought war on the nation, Abraham 
Lincoln kept to the idea that the only object of the war was to save the 
Union, not to settle the slavery question by force instead of law. “My 
‘paramount object in this struggle.” he wrote in August 1862, “is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or destroy Slavery............ .What I do about 
Slavery and the coloured race, I do because I believe it helps to save this 
Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union............ I have here stated my purpose according to 
my view of official duty, and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
personal wish that all men, everywhere, could be free.” Every act of Lincoln 
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was dictated by his belief in the Union, and his hope and duty of restoring 
not merely a Union of force but a Union of hearts. When he finally came 
to the conclusion that he must! emancipate the slaves, it was because he felt, 
as he said, that “slavery must die that the Union might live.’ When he 
issued the Proclamation some months later, America realized only slowly 
that the cause of human freedom was thenceforward bound up by destiny, 
with the cause of the Unign., 

Above all the din” and stench of human misery and blundering and 
meanness, the profiteering and self-seeking and angry passion and other ills" 
that war ever breeds, two speeches of Lincoln, imperishable possessions for 
us when we despair of democracy, show the manner of man who could afise 
from the depth and very: heag@gi@t democracy when its trial was sorest. It 
is well that we should hearten ourselves with a glimpse of democracy at its 
noblest, and listen to how the greatest soul that democracy has yet evolved 
would have us wage war and make peace. 

On November 19, 1863, part of the battlefield of Gettysturg was to be 
dedicated as a national cemetery. A concourse of people gathered, and for 
two hours listened to the most polished orator of the time, Edward Everett, 
who stood for the. man of culture as opposed to the man of the people, the 
ungainly President who was there merely because he was President. No one 
now ever reads what the polished orator spoke, as he discoursed on the sin 
of rebellion. But Lincoln quitely spoke in words that, now cut in marble 
in our noblest tomb, may yet outlive the stone on which they are inscribed. 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
linent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so delicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to. be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from these honoured dead we take 
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increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion: that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shail have a new birth of freedom: 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” | 

The crowd dispersed. Boston aristocracy and Western democracy had 
had their say.\[he aristocrat had taken two hours, the democrat two minutes: 
and one had become immortal? | 

A year went by, and for the first time in history a great democracy was 
called upon to elect a Chief Magistrate in the midst of a life-and-death 
Struggle. Lincoln was again elected. In his inaugural address, Lincoln 
held out no false hopes, but always thinking of the nation, and the peace 
that was to be, he ended his brief address with the words: “With malice 
towards none, with charity for all. with firmness in the right as God gives us 
tu see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan---to do al! which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Peace was concluded on the ninth, and on the fourteenth the Stars and 
Stripes were run up the pole at Fort Sumter. In the morning, Lioncoln 
held a Cabinet meeting at the White House to consider the reconstruction 
of the Union. There was, he said, much talk around of “persecution” 
and “bloody work”. He would hang nobody. As soon as certain simple 
obligations had been complied with, the seceded States should come into 
the Union with all their former rights and privileges. “We must extinguish 
our resentments if we except harmony and union. There is too much desire 
on the part of some of our very good friends to be masters; to interfere 
with and dictate to those States, to treat the people not as fellow-citizens; 
there is too little respect for their rights. I do not sympathise in those feet- 
ings.” He was once more in fact, as he had always been in spirit, President - 
of the whole United States. 

In the evening he and Mrs. Lincoln went to the theatre. He sat in his 
box, happy and content, the long vigil ended by the side of his broken 
Union, now reunited, though with wounds which he intended to heal. Al! 
eyes were on the stage. Suddenly a shot rang through the auditorium. 
Lincoln fell forward, unconscious and dying. A half-crazed assassin, waving 
a knife, leaped from the box to the stage, shouted “Sic semper tyrannis” 
and fied through the stage deor to a waiting horse. The President was 
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carried to a near-by house, laid on a bed, and without regaining conscious- 
ness, but with a look of perfect peace and rest orm his worn features, passed 
away in the early morning. 

The war was won; the Union was preserved; but peace and love and 
honesty and brotherly kindness had fled with Lincoln’s soul. 





NOTES 


The war of the Revolution: also known as American War of Independence: began 
in 1775, and on the 4th of July, 1776, Amcicans issued the famous ‘Declaration 
of Independence’ 
The Civil War: was fought betWeen the Northern and Southern States during the 
years 1861-65 
legacies: heritage 
George Washington (1732-99): was the first President of the United States 
forebear: refrain from doing 
Union; the union of the Southern and the Norther States of ne U.S.A. 
stench: foul or nasty smell 
Gettysburg: a town in the Northern State of Pennsylvania. The battle of Gettysburg 
was fought in July, 1863. It was the turning point of the American Civil Wat 
as the Northern States proved superior and came out triumphant in the war. 
In November that year, when the battlefield was dedicated as a national cemetery, 
Lincoln made his immortal speech. 
Edward Everett (1774-1865): a great preacher, orator, author and statesman 
four score and seven years ago: 87 years ago. (A score means twenty.) Here Lincoln 
Yefers to the birth of independent America in 1776.. 


consecrate: to sanctify, to make sacred 
Boston, aristocracy and Western democracy: Edward Everett came from Boston and 


represented the aristocracy, whereas Lincoln belonged to the Western part of 
America and represented the forces of democracy. 
Chie} Magistrate: Post of the highest executive, namley, the President of America 
The Stars and Stripes; the national flag of the United States of America 
The long vigil ended by the side of his broken union, now reunited: This refers to 
the long period of the civil war during which they had to be on the alert, and 
which resulted in putting an end to the disunity and bringing about a reunion 
of the Northern and the Southern States. ; 
Sic semper tyrannis; Latin quotation which means ‘so always a tyrant (is punished),’ 
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4. 
Tight Corners 


E. V. LUCAS 





E. V. Lucas (1868-1938) is one of the best known of modern English essayists. 
He wrote essays on a variety of themes and succeeded in capturing the true 
spirit of the personal essay. Perhaps this was due partly to his study of Charles 
Lamb, whose essays he has edited. Lucas’s essays are written in an inimitable 
style and characterised by humour and geniality of tone. In the present essay, 
which is typically representative of his art as an essayist{ Lucas writes in a 
humorous way about the critical and embarrassing situations in which we some- 
times get involved inspite of ourselves. 





The talk was running on the critcal situations in which we had found 
ourselves—-those of us whose lives were adventurous enough to comprise any. 

One man had been caught by the tide in Brittany and escaped by the skin 
of his teeth. Another had been on an elephant when a wounded tiger 
charged at it. A third had been on the top storey of a burning house. A 
fourth was torpedoed in the War. ‘But you all talk,’ said one of the com- 
pany, ‘as though tight corners were always physical affairs. Surely they 
can be tighter when they are mental. The tightest corner I was ever in was 
at Christie’s | 

‘Christie’s : 

‘Yes, I had been lunching rather well at a club in St. James’s Street with 
an old friend from abroad, and passing along King Street afterwards, he 
persuaded me to look in at the sale-room. The place was full. They were 
selling Barbison pictures, and getting tremendous sums for each; two 
thousand, three thousand for little bits of things—forest scenes, pools at 
evening, shepherdesses, the regular subjects. Nothing went as low as three 
figures at all. Well, we watched for a little and then I found myself bidding 
too—just for fun. I had exactly sixty-three pounds in the bank and not 
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enough securities to borrow five hundred on, and here I was nodding away 
by the auctioneer like a bloatcrat.’ 

“You'll get caught,’ my friend said to me. 

“No, I shan’t” I said. “I'm not going to run any risks.” 

‘And for a long time I didn’t. And then a pictufe was put up and a short 
red-faced man in a new top hat—some well-known dealer—who had bought 
quite a number, electrified the room by starting the bidding at a figure a 
little higher than any that he had yet given or that anything had reached. 
Although the previous lots had run into four figures they had all been 
modestly started at fifty guineas or a hundred guineas, with a gradual cres.- 
cendo to which I had often been a safe contributor. But no sooner was the 
new picture displayed than the dealer made his sensational bid. ‘Four 
thousand guineas,” he said. 

“There was a rustle of excitement, and at the end of it I heard my own 
voice saying. “And fifty!” 

‘A terrible silence followed, during which the auctioneer looked inquir- 
ingly first at the opener and then at the company generally. To my surprise 
and horror the red-faced dealer gave no sign of life. I realized now, as } 
cught to have done at first, that he had shot his bolt.’ 

“Four thousand and fifty guineas offered,” said the auctioneer, again 
searching the room. 

My heart stopped, my blood congtaled. There was no sound but a 
curious smothered noise from my friend. 

“Four thousand and fifty guineas. Any advance on four thousand and 
fifty guineas?”—-and the hammer fell. . 

That was a nice pickle to be in ! Here was J, with sixty-three pounds in 
the world and not five hundred pounds’ worth of securities, the purchaser of 
a picture which I didn’t want, for four thousand and fifty guineas, the top 
price, of the day. Turning for some kindly support to my friend I found 
that he had left me; tut not, as I feared at the moment, from basentss, but 
as I afterwards discovered in order to find a remote place in which to lean 
against the wall and laugh. 

Stunned and dazed as I was, 1 pulled myself together sufficiently to hand 
my card, nonchalantly (1 hope), to the clerk who came for the millionaire 
collector’s name; and then I set to pondering on the problem what to do 
next. Picture after picture was put up and sold, but I saw none of them. 
1 was running over the names of uncles and other persons from whom it 
might be possible to borrow, but wasn’t;—-wondering if the moneylenders 
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who talk so glibly about “note of hand only” really mean it; speculating on 
the possibility of confessing my poverty to one of Christie’s staff and having 
the picture put up again. Perhaps that was the best way—and yet how 
could I do it after all the other bids I had made? The staff looked so 
prosperous and unsympathetic, and no one would believe it was a mistake. 
A genuine mistake of such a kind would have been rectified at once. 

Meanwhile the sale came to an end J stood on the outskirts of the little 
knot of buyers round the desk who were writing cheques and giving instruc- 
tions. Naturally I preferred to be the last. It was there that I was joined 
by my friend, but only for a moment, for upon a look at my face he rammed 
his handkerchief in his mouth and again disappeared. Alone I was to dree 
this awful weird. I have never felt such a foo! or had colder feet. I be- 
lieve I should have welcomed a firing party. | 
C (And then the unexpected happened, and I realized that a career of_recti- 
tude sometimes has rewards -eyond the mere conmsciOusness of virtue) A 
vOilce at my ear suddenly said, ‘Beg pardon, sir, but was you the gent that 
bought the big Daubingy?” 

I admitted it. 

“Well, the gent who offered four thousand guineas wants to know if 
you'll take fifty guineas for your bid.” 

If ever a messenger of the high gods wore a green baize apron and spoke 
in husky Cockney tones this was he. I could have embraced him and wept 
joy. Would I take fifty guineas? “Why, I would have taken fifty farthings. 

But how near the surface and ready, even in the best of us, is worldly 
guile! “Is that the most he would offer?” I had the presence of mind to ask. 

“It’s not for me to say.” he replied. ‘No ‘arm in trying for a bit more. 
is there?” 

“Tell him I'll take a hundred,” I said, 

And I got it. 

‘When I found my friend I was laughing too, but he became grave at once 
on seeing the cheque! 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he said. “Of all the luck! Well, ’'m hanged!” 

Then he said, “Don’t forget that if it hadn’t been for me you wouldn't 
have come into Christie’s at all.” 

“¥ shall never forget it,” I said. “Nor your deplorable mirth. Both are 
indelibly branded in letters of fire on my heart. My hair hasn’t gone white, 
has it?” 
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NOTES 


tight corners: critical situations 

Christie's: famous firm of finearts auctioneers in London 

Barbison pictures: landscape painting of a group of French painters of the 19th 
century 

Hloatocrat: wotd coined by the author on the lines of aristocrat, autocrat, etc. Here 
the word means a puffed-up person, a person full of vanity 

crescendo: progress towards a climax 

congealed: was frozen 

nice pickle: sorry plight 

nonchalantly. coolly; making a show of indifference 

dree: to endure one’s lot 

weird: fate 

Daubigny: painting by Daubigny (1817-78), French painter and engraver 
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5. 
School 


G. BERNARD SHAW 








George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) was an Irishman who came to London in 
1876. He was a Fabian socialist, music critic, critic of the theatre and best 
known for his plays. He made the people realize that it was necessary to re- 
examine the basis of modern social life and thought. ‘It is always necessary to 
overstate a case ‘startlingly’, he once observed, ‘to make people sit up and listen 
to it and to frighten them into acting on it.’ That is his peculiar way of writing. 

In the present extract (which is a talk broadcast tg sixth form students) Shaw, 
im his characteristic way, (exposes the defects of modern education.| Shaw believes 
that education should be practically oriented. The art of living could be learnt 
only in the school of life. (Self-education, he feels, is the best education:} 





Once you are safely through your examinations you will begin life in 
earnest. You will then discover that your education has been very defec- 
tive. 1 You will find yourself uninstructed as to eating and drinking and 
sleeping and breathing.2 Your notions of keeping yourself fit will consist 
mostly of physical exercises which will shorten your life by twenty years or 
so. YOu may accept me as an educated man because I have earned my 
living for sixty years ty work which only an educated man, and even a 
highly educated one, cOuld do. Yet the subjects that educated me were 
never taught in my schools. As far as I know;Smy school masters were 
utterly and barbarously ignorant of them. [School was to me a sentence_of 
penal seryitude.\ You see I was born with what people call an artistic tem- 
perament. I could read all the masterpieces of English poets, playwrights, 
historians and scientific pioneers; but I could not read school-books, because 
they are written by people who do not know how to write. To me a person 
who knew nothing of all the great musicians from Palestrina to Edward 
Elgar, or of the great painters from Giotto to Burne-Jones, was a savage 
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and an ignoramus even if he were hung all over with gold medals for school 
Classics. As to mathematics, to be imprisoned in an ugly room and set to 
do sums in algebra without ever having had the meaning of mathematics 
explained to me, or its relation to science, was enough to make me hate 
mathematics all the rest of my life, as so many literary men do. So do not 
expect too much from your school achievements. You may win the Ireland 
scholarship and then find that none of the great business houses will employ 
a university don On any terms. 

As to your general conduct and pfospects, all I have time to say is that 
if you do as everyone does and think as everyone thinks you will get on 
very well with your neighbours; but you will suffer from all their illnesses 
and stupidities. If you think and act otherwise you must suffer their dislike 
and persecution. I was taught when I was young that if people would only 
love one another, all would be well with the world. This seemed simple 
and very nice; tut I found when I tried to put it in practice not only that 
Other people were seldom lovable, but that I was not very lovable myself. 
I also found that to love anyone is tu take a liberty with them which is 
quite unbearable unless they happen to return your affection, which you 
have no right to expect. What you have to learn if you are to be a good 
citizen of the world is that though you will certainly dislike many of your 
neighbours, and differ from some of them so strongly that you could not 
possibly live in the same house with them-—that does not give you the smal- 
lest right to injure them or even to be personally uncivil to them. You must 
not attempt to do good to those who hate you; for they do not need your 
Officious services, and would refuse to be under any obligation to you. Your 
difficulty will be how to behave to those whom you dislike, and cannot help 
disliking for no reason whatever, simply because you were born with an 
antipathy to that sort of person. You must just keep out of their way as 
much as you can; and when you cannot, deal as honestly and civilly with 
them as with your best friend. Just think what the world would be like if 
everyone who disliked you were to punch your head. 

The oddest thing about it is that you will find yourself making friends 
with people whose opinions are the very opposite to your own, whilst you 
cannot bear the sight of others who share all your kteliefs. You may love 
your dog and find your nearest relatives detestable. So don’t waste your 
time arguing whether.you ought to love all your neighbours. You can’t 
help yourself; and neither can they. 

You may find yourself completely dissatified with all your fellow-crea- 
tures as they exist at present and with all their laws and institutions. Then 
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there is nothing to be done but to set to work to find out exactly what is 
wrong with them, and how to set them right. That is perhaps the best fun 
of all; but perhaps I think so only because I am a little in that line myself. 
{ could tell you a lot more about this; but time is up; and I am warned 
that I must stop. I hope you are sorry. 





NOTES 


penal servitude: hard labour in a prison | 

Palestrina: Giovanni Pierluigi Da Palestrina (1524-94) was born at Palestrina near_ 
Rome. He wag a great composer of sacred, muggy, for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Edward Elgar: Sir Edward Elgar (1858-1934) was an English composer of choral 
orchestral works. _ 

Giotto (1266-1337): was a Florentine painter mentioned by Dante and was famous 
for having revived the: art of painting | 

Burne-Jones: Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones (1833-98) painter and designer. His 
romantic subjects usually portray women with a willowy beauty. 

ignoramus: an ignorant person 
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6. 


Sweets 


ROBERT LYND 





» 
' 





Robert Lynd (1879-1949) was an essayist and literary critic of note. He be- 
came the literary editor of the ‘News Chronicle’ and writer of middles for the 
‘New Statesman’. He wrote under the pseudonym ‘y.y’. Lynd’s essays have a 


geniality and charm suggestive of E. V. Lucas. He writes with a gusto on a 
variety of subjects. 


Here he writes about children’s love of sweets and laments the loss, on the 
part of grown-ups, of ‘Child’s blessed indiscriminateness of enjoyment’. 


op nr YY ret erent se PS yr. 


Fifty million pounds are spent every year in Great Britain on chocolates 
and confectionery. So announced in a paragraph relating to the Chocolate 
and Confectionery Exhibition at Olympia. Statistics are often depressing 
nowadays, but the figures J have quoted give us grounds for believing that 
the world is in some important respects a better place today than it 
has ever been before. What child of any age, since Moses lay in the ark of 
bulrushes, would not wish to have been born into a world containing such 
mountains of edible happiness? The city child has been robbed of much 
of the country spectacle with its lavish variety of flowers and animals—but 
_ in compensation he has been given sweets such as his country predecessors 
never knew. He has lost Wordsworthian delights, but has been given in, 
exchange the riches of the sweet-shop window. 

I do not know enough social history to be able to say when the democra- 
tization of sweets began. Sweets can scarcely have become the universal 
food of children while sugar remained an expensive luxury, as it did, ap- 
parently, until the eighteenth century. There were sweets in Shakespeare’s 
day, but I doubt whether the children of the poor often tasted the march- 
"pane and kissing comfits which are mentioned in his plays. There were, we 
are fold, no confectioners, as we now know them, till the nineteenth century. 
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Until then sweet-making was in the hands of druggists—which suggests that 
the ancestor of all those delicacies that are eaten today in defiance of the 
laws Of health was that medical utility, the cough-drop. Even today the 
chemist remains half—~a ¢onféctioner, with his liquorice, his pastilles, and 
his glass jars full of marshmallows. As in the world of sport, however, 
what was once done for utilitarian ends is now done for pleasure. The 
sportsman with his gun has turned the work of his forefathers into an amu- 
sement, and the child of today sucks for pure joy the jujube, the counterpart 
of which was sucked two hundred years ago as a cure. | 

How fortunate that doctors once thought that sweets were ‘good for us! 
There are few things, I imagine, that have made a greater contribution to 
the physical happigess of mankind. How the infant imagination is stirred 
by the sight of those crowded boxes and bottles in the sweetshop window! 
{ the small boy has only a penny clutched tightly in his hand, let him be 
sure to make up his mind what he wants to buy before he enters the shop. 
If he does not, what agonies of indecision he will experience when he stands — 
before the counter and sées all those glass jars of loveliness, each of them 
inviting him to ignofe its rivals and to make it his choice! How is it possible 
for him to be sure whether he wants bull’s-eyes more than brandy-bails, 
pear-drops more than barley-sugar? He_wants everything he sees. There 
is not a jar in the shop the sight of which does not fill him with an ache 
of longing from his gullet down to the pit of his stomach. Great are the 
joys of greed, but great also are its sufferings. The choice is easier to make 
if he has a sister with whom he is ‘expected to share his treasures and who, 
he knows, dislikes some particular kind of sweets, such as coconut chips. If 
he is a selfish boy, it is perfectly easy; he buys coconut chips. If he is an 
unselfish boy, he hesitates for.a moment, and buys coconut chips. It is all 
very well to reproach the young with greed, but have you ever felt that pang 
of desire for almond rock and the more bitter pang of having to share it 
' with so many others that there was only a tiny fragment left for yourself” « | 

There is, I admit, something peculiarly obnoxious about a boy who eats 
sweets in company and never offers one to a friend; I knew such a boy, 
and we all regarded him as a boy who would live to be hanged. At the 
Same time, many a well-meaning boy has bought a packet of sweets with 
the benevolent intention of sharing it with others when he gets home, and, 
by the time he has reached home, has discovered that somehow or other the 
packet is finished. I always found it difficult to get home with a box of 
nougat. When I bought it, I could see in my mind’s eye the joyous faces 
of the others as I shared it with them, But, when I had mounted to the 
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top of a tram, I could not help opening the box, and when I opened the 
box, IF could not help taking the silver wrapper off one of the pieces to look 
at it, and, when I took off the silver paper, I could not help eating the 
nougat. The worst of nougat is that, when you begin eating it you want to 
go on eating it, and so I had a second piece. When I had finished the 
third piece I felt that there was so little left that I could not decently give 
it to divided among six, so I ate the last piece, too. Still, I had had my 
good moment. I had had my dream, and if my home had not Een so far 
from the shop, the others would have realized what a saint I was; At the 
same time} _all I aspired to be, and was not, did not comfort me quiet so 
easily as Rabbi Ben Ezra was comforted in comparable circumstances. , 
What a greedy hog one seems to oneself after the nougat is finished! | 
One curious feature of the love of sweets is the way in which it declines 
with age. There seems to be no reason for this, We still go on eating and 
loving the pleasure of the palate, but I imagine that half the confectioners 
would go out of business if no one under thirty were allowed to eat sweets. 
There are a hundred greedy sweet-eater under the age of thirty for one 
above it. You se!dom see a middle-aged man peering with a rapt expres- 
sion into a confectioner’s window. His eyes may goggle before a cake-shop, 
especially in France, but he seldom gazes at a sweet-shop as if a vision of 
Heaven had been spread before him. Not that every middle-aged man is 
as indifferent to sweets as I am. I know a man of my own age who 
can eat chocolates even while he is drinking whisky, and soda. Women, 
too, nibble sweets after dinner. “But they do not get really excited about 
them, as the young do. I do not know a single woman who would shout 
with joy if you offered her a sugar mouse. The sight of a chocolate Eas- 
ter egg with a sugar hen sitting on it does not send the adult into rap- 
tures. Pass round a bagful of acid drops among your friends and see how 
many of them will thank you. a 
“£The test of a true sweet-eater is an almost indiscriminate love of sweets. 
\He loves everything called sweets, from the despised acid drop to the most 
delicious sugar almond. He is equally happy whether he is making a swell- 
ing in his cheek with an enormous black ball (known in some places as a 
humbug) or is crunching a nougatine. He adores butter-scotch, but that does 
not make him despise liquorie laces. He can appreciate. the fine flavours 
of cunningly prepared chocolates, and at the same time do full justice to a 
org drop. I do not remember r disliking a single sweet when I I_was 
id. On the whole, le, I “should ha have > preferred-atmost any other sw sweets 10 
calaeel balls, but I could eat aniseed balls, . 2? The child has preferences 
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among sweets, but, as a rule, no hatreds. 

“My own preference was, I thiiley for almond rock—that dark slab with 
the islands of nuts in it and the white circumstance. At the same time, 
who could resist the lure of those sweets that changed colour as one sucked 
them? Was it not one of the marvels of the world that a sweet that was 
blue when it entered the mouth should have turned a lovely red when one 
removed it for a look? Suck it a little longer, take it out again, and it will 
have miraculously turned green. Do the confectioners still make such 
wonders, or has hygiene suppressed them? It was the police who suppressed 
one of the favourite sweets of my childhood. This was @ flat honey-flavour- 
cd sweet, one sweet standing on the top of another in the packet. One of the 
chief inducements to buy them was that, if you were lucky, you might find 
a threepenny bit sandwiched between two of the sweets. As a result, the 
infancy of the town bought shillings-worths of the stuff in the hope of dis- 
covering an uncarned threepence. Then a moralist heard of this dangerous 
incitemcnt to gambling, and suppressed the pretty custom as a lottery. The 
sweets never tasted quite the same afterwards. 

[ sometimes wonder whether our Tater tastes for tobacco, beer, wine, and 
whisky are sufficient compensation for our loss of the appetite for sweets. 
One cannot somehow feel the same excitement of choice in a cigarette-shop 
or a public-house as one once felt in a sweet-shop. If I go in to buy ciga- 
rettes, I do not find myself longing for all the brands of cigarettes I see on 
the shelves or the counter. I do not walk out of the shop with a packet of 
cigarettes as with a treasure. I ~T buy the stuff not so much for pleasure a as 
for the purpose of | avoiding the discomfort of not smoking. Cigar-smokers 
‘and wine-experts, they say, retain in thetr—pleasiife some of the child’s 
excitement among sweets. But_even they have lost the child’s tlessed indis- 
cfiminateness of enjoyment. Half their_pleasure comes from being able 
to tell the difference between a good wine or cigar anda bad-one. . The 
child, on the oth other hand, 1S is in the happy position « of living in ‘a world in 
which greed and fastidiousness is the source of pleasure. It has never heard. 
of bad sweets, but loves all sweet with the same large-heartedness with 
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which it loves all fireworks and all the stars. 





NOTES 


Moses: the great law-giver of the Jews. He was inspired by God on Mount Sin3i 
to write down the Ten Commandments. 

ark of bulrushes:a basket of reeds, in which the infant Moses was floated down the 
Nile 

Rabbi Ben Ezra: Jewish doctor of the law 
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fe 
My School 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 





Rabindranath Tagore (1 the: greatest Indians of modern 
times. = poet, ‘effective writer of novels, dramas" and short stories, 


cert TE Fa OS mate amie * 


e913 Be was “awarded the Nobel Prize ‘for Literature. j; °° oe 

“Tagore gave concrete expression to his educational ideals in the institution 
which he started in 1900 at Shanti Niketan with four students. The poet deve- 
loped. the institution into the Vishwa-Bharati, 1 the world-university of India, which 
was opened in 192], and which combines the highest learning and culture of 
the East with the kighest learning and culture of the West. 





We have come to this world to accept it. not- merely to know it. We may 
become powerful by knowledge, but we attain fulness by sympathy. The 
highest education is that which does not merely give us information but 
makes our life in harmony with all existence. But we find that this educa- 


tion of sympathy is not only systematically ignored in school but is severely 
repressed. From our very childhood habits are formed and knowledge is 


imparted in such a manner that our life is weaned away from nature and 
our mind and the world are set in opposition from the beginning of our 
days. Thus the greatest of education for which we came prepared is neglect- 
ed, and we are made to lose our world to find a bagful of information in- 
stead. We rob the child of his earth to teach him geography, of language 
to teach him grammar. His hunger is for the Epic, but he is supplied with 
chronicles of facts and dates. 

We all know children are lovers of the dust; their whole tody and mind 
thirst for sunlight and air as flowers do. They are never in a mood to 
refuse the constant invitations to establish direct communication which come 
to their senses from the universe. ut unfortunately for children their 


parents, in the pursuit of their profession, in conformity to their social tradi- 
tions, live in their own peculiar world of habits. Much of this cannot be 
helped. For men have to specialize, driven by circumstances and by need 
of social uniformity. But our childhood is the period when we ought to have 
more freedom—freedom from the necessity of specialization into the narrow 
bounds of social and professional conventionalism. 

I well remember the surprise and annoyance of an experienced Head 
. Master, reputed to be a successful disciplinarian, when he saw one of the 
boys of my school climbing a tree and choosing a fork of the branches for 
settling down to his studies. I had to say to him in explanation that “child- 
hood is the only period of life when a civilized man can exercise his chOice 
between the branches of a tree and his drawing-room chair.” Should I 
deprive this boy of that privilege because I, as a grownup man, am barred 
from it?” What is surprising is to notice the same Head Master’s approba- 
tion of the boys studying botany. He believes in an impersonal knowledge 
of the tree because that is science, but not in a personal experience of jt. 
This growth of experience leads to forming instinct, which is the result of 
nature’s own method of instruction. The boys of my school have acquired 
instinctive knowledge of the physiognomy of the tree. By the least touch 
they know where they can find a foothold upon an apparently inhospitable 
trunk; they know how far they can take liberty with the brarches, how to 
distribute their bodies weight so as to make themselves least burdensome to 
branchlets. My boys are able to make the best possible use of the tree in 
the matter of gathering fruits, taking rest and hiding from undesirable pur- 
suers. XI myself was brought up in a cultured home in a town, and I have 
teen obliged to act all through my life as if I were born in a world where 
there are no trees.) Therefore I consider it was a part of education for my 
boys to let them fully realize that they are in a:scheme of existence where 
trees are a substantial fact, not merely as generating chlorophy! and taking 
carbon from the airy but as living trees. : 


NOTES 


the Epic: great narrative works like the ‘Ramayana’ and the ‘Mahabharata’ 
approbation: approval 

physiognomy: outward features or appearance 

chlorophyl: the green colouring matter in plants 
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8. 


Doctor in the 
House 


DR. RICHARD GORDON 


2 ne 


Richard Gordon (b. 1921) is 2 doctor by profession who worked as anacs- 
thetist, ship surgeon, etc. After retixing from the profession he has taken to 
writing and has written very delightful books (such as ‘Doctor in the House’ 
‘Doctor At Sea’, etc.) about the life of doctors. 

The present extract is from the last chapter of ‘Doctor in the House.’ 





tier 


‘One doesn’t fail exams,’ said Grimsdyke firmly. ‘One comes down, one 
muffs, one is ploughed, plucked or pipped. These infer a misfortune that 
is not one’s own fault. To speak of failing is bad taste. It’s the same idea 
as talking about passing away and going above instead of plain dying.’ 

We were sitting with Benskin in the King George. It was immediately 
after opening time in the morning and we were alone in the tar. We sat 
on stools, resting our elbows on the counter and our heads on our hands. 
All three of us looked pitifully dejected. The examination results were to 
be published at noon. 

‘It’s the heartless way they do it,’ I said, ‘picking you out one at a time 
in front of everybody. I wish they’d show a little decent discretion about 
the business. I’d much prefer it if they sent you a letter. You can at least 
slink away and open it in the lavatory or somewhere.’ 

‘In Tibet, I believe,” Grimsdyke went on, ‘they simply execute the un- 
successful candidates on the spot.’ 

‘Well, they probably welcome it.’ 

‘They failed Harris pretty decently,” Benskin said reverently, as though 
speaking of the dead. ‘He’s so sure he'll have to take it again in six months, 
he’s not even bothering to hear the results. When he floundered badly in 
his viva the old boy simply looked dreamily out of the window and said, 
“Young man, how mysterious and wonderful is Nature! Now we see the 
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leaf turning gold on the branch and falling to the ground. The flowers and 
plants have lost their summer beauty and withered, and the earth looks dead 
beyond hope of resurrection. But in the ‘month of April the spring will 
come, the trees will burst into green flames, the shoots will leap up through 
the black soil, and petals will cover the bare flowerbeds. And you and I, 
my boy, will be here to see it, won’t we?” ’ 

‘I think that was very bad form,’ said Grimsdyke. 

The Padre put three small glasses in front of us. 

“Whisky?’ Grimsdyke said. ‘I thought we ordered beer.’ 

‘If you will permit me, Mr. Grimsdyke, I would like to suggest, on the 
basis of my experience, something a little more nourishing. I know what a 
difficult time this is for you young gentlemen. Will you please accept these 
with the compliments of the house?’ 

“Here, I say, Padre.................. !? 

He held up his hand. 3 

‘Not a bit of it, sir. The money I have been otliged to take off you in 
our long acquaintance more than justifies it. Here’s jolly good luck, 
gentlemen!’ 

‘Bottoms up,’ said Benskin. 

‘I’m sure I’ve failed, all the same,’ I said, putting my glass down. ‘How 
could I get through after that terrible viva?’ 

Benskin snorted. 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk. What about my ‘midwifery clinical? 
That came under the heading of ugly incidents.’ 

‘You never know, my dear old boy,’ Shimetyke: said hopefully. “You may 
have done brilliantly in the papers.’ | 

‘Let’s not talk about it,’ I said. ‘Let’s discuss Tugger instead.’ 

At noon we arrived in the examination building. The same number of 
candidates were there, but they were a subdued, muttering crowd, like the 
supporters of a home team who had just been beaten in a cup tie. | 

We pushed our way into the large hall on the ground floor. It was packed 
full with anxious students. On the side of the hall facing us was the foot 
of a marble staircase. To the left of the staircase was a plain, open door, 
over which had been recently pinned a large black aad white card saying 
EXIT. To the right was a clock, which stood at a few minutes before twelve. 

We had heard exactly what would happen. At midday precisely the 
Secretary of the Committee would descend the stairs and take his place, 
flanked by two uniformed porters, on the lowermost step. Under his arm 
would be a thick, leathercovered book containing the results. One of the 
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porters would carry a list of the candidates’ numbers and call them out, one 
after the other. 

The candidate would step up closely to the Secretary, who would say 
simply ‘pass’ or ‘failed’. Successful men would go upstairs to receive the 
congratulations and handshakes of the examiners and failures would: slink 
miserably out of the exit to seek the opiate of oblivion. 

‘One thing, it’s quick,’ Benskin muttered nervously. 

‘Like the drop,’ said Grimsdyke. 

One minute to twelve. The room had suddenly come to a frightening, 
unexpected silence and stillness like an unexploded bomb. A clock tinged 
twelve in the distance. My palms were as wet as sponges. Someone coughed 
and I expected the windows to rattle. With slow scraping feet that could 
be heard before they appeared, the Secretary and porters came solemnly 
down the stairs. 

They took up their positions; the leather book was opened. The older 
porter raised his voice. 

‘Number two hundred and nine,’ he began. ‘Number thirty-seven. Num- 
ber one hundred and fifty” os 

The tension in the room broke as the students shuffied to the front and 
lined up before the staircase. The numbers were not called in order, and 
the candidates strained to hear their own over the low rumble of conversa- 
tion and scraping of feet that rose from the assembly. | 

‘Number one hundred and sixty-one,’ continued the porter. ‘Numter 
three hundred and two. Number three hundred and six’ — 

Grmsdyke punched me hard in the ribs. 

‘Go on,’ he hissed. ‘It’s you!’ 

I jumped and struggled my way to the front of the restless crowd. My 
pulse shot high in my ears. My face was burning hot and I felt my stomach 
had been suddenly plucked from my body. 

I lined up in the short queue by the stairs. My mind was empty and 
numb. I stared at the red neck of the man in front of me, with its rim 
of blue collar above his coat, and studied it with foolish intensity. Suddenly 
I found myself on top of the Secretary. 

‘Number three six?’ the Secretary whispered, without looking up from 
the book. ‘R. Gordon?’ 

‘Yes,’ I croaked... | 

The world stood still. The traffic stopped, the plants ceased growing, 
men were paralysed, the clouds rung in the air, the winds dropped, the tides 
disappeared, the sun halted in the sky. 
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‘Pass,’ the man muttered. 

Blindly, like a man just hit by a blackjack I stumbled upstairs. 

The bar of the King George was full. I crashed through the door like 
a hot wind. | 

‘I have. passed!’ I screamed. 

The bar rose in turmoil. I couldn’t see any of it. It was a pink jumble 
of faces, a numb sensation of handshakes, a dim perception of backslapping. 

‘Congratulations, sir!’ shouted the Padre, thrusting his hand through the 
mob. ‘Congratulations, Doctor! Here you are, sir. A quart tankard, sir. 
With my every best wish.’ 

Someone pushed the deep pewter mug into my bead: 

‘Down the hatch!’ 

“One gulp, old man!’ 

I was too breathless to drink. I wanted to laugh, cry, dance, and run- 
all at the same time. | 

‘I can’t believe it!’ I exclaimed. ‘It isn’t true! The first thing I knew 
I was shaking hands with the old boys and signing my diploma.’ 

‘How about the other two gentlemen?’ the Padre called. 

‘Oh Lord!’ I felt suddenly guilty: ‘I’d quite forgotten to wait for them!’ 
’ At that moment the door flew open. There entered Benskin and Grimsdyke 
wearing each other’s jackets, attempting to pull in with them a violently 
neighing carthorse. | | 

‘I think it’s all right,’ the Padre said. : | 

The party went on until closing time. Every student in the school seemed 
to be inside the tiny bar. I emptied and re-emptied my tankard. Everyone 
was shouting and singing, leaning on each other, jostling their neighbours, 
slapping their friends on the back. The angry owner of the horse had-been 
asked inside and was now singing. “The Lily of Laguna’ to a co-operative 
audience. The room filled tighter as the news of more successes was 
brought in, like victories to a triumphant headquarters. 

‘Bottle’s through,” I heard Evans bawling over tha hubbub. ‘So’s Sprogget.’ 

‘How about you?’ I shouted back. 

Evans delightedly struck his thumb in the air. 

I suddenly found myself jammed between Benskin and Grimsdyke. 

‘Hooray!’ shouted Benskin, ruffling my hair. 

‘It’s bloody funny!’ Grimsdyke shouted. ‘Bloody funny!’ 

“What is?’ I bawled at him. 

“We're three bloody doctors,’ he hollered. 

We burst into roars of laughter. 
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My feeling in the next few days were those of a private unexpectedly 
promoted to general overnight. In a minute or two I had been transformed 
from an unearning and potentially, dishonest regamuffin to a respectable 
and solvent member of a learned profession. Now banks would trust me 
with their money, hire firms with their cars, and mothers with their daugh- 
ters. I could sign prescriptions, death certificates, and orders for extra 

milk, and no one could contradict me. It was wonderful. | 
As soon as the exam results were out, the Chiefs made appointments to 
the resident staff of St. Swithin’s. I became house physician to Dr. Malcolm 
Maxworth, and had to begin work the next week. I saw from the list that 
Evans had been awarded the plum position of house-surgeon to the pro- 
fessor, and Grimsdyke became a junior obstetrical officer. Sprogget had not 
bothered to apply for a job at St. Swithin’s and Benskin was not given one. 
The Dean had vetoed the appointment. | 

I packed up and left the Bayswater flat. The landlord had teen wanting 
to get rid of us for some time and took the opportunity of taking possession 
himself. We had a row about damages, but Sprogget settled it by threaten- 
ing officially to report the plumbing to the local Medical Officer of Health 
unless the estimate was reduced considerably. 

In the hospital I was given a small, bleak room with an iron bedstead, a 
desk, a chair, and a telephone. But I unpacked with delight—I was living 
there free of charge, and at last, at the age of twenty-three, I was earning 
some money. 





NOTES 


flounder: to stumble helplessly in thinking or speaking 

viva: oral test 

padre: a priest. Here it is used as a nickname for the barman 
midwifery clinical: practical test in midwifery 

rugger: football | 

opiate of oblivion: drug which would make them forget their failure 
tankard: a large one-handled drinking vessel 

pewter pot: a utensil made of a grey alloy of tin and lead 
ragamuffin: disreputable boy or man 

plum position: a prize position 

obstetrical: adjective from obstetrics which means midwifery 
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9. 


How To Avoid 
Travelling 


GEORGE MIKES 





George Mikes (b. 1912). Before George Mikes (pronounced ‘Mikesh’) 
became famows as an English humorist, he was a Hungarian journalist. He 
went to London in 1938 to represent various Budapest papers and has stayed 
there ever since, working as an author, journalist and BBC script writer. 

Like all first-class humorists, Mr. Mikes writes from a basis of serious and 
deeply felt convictions. His books are funny, but they are also wise. 

Here he makes savage fun of the modern man’s craze for travelling for the 
sake of travelling. Travellmg has ceased to be a part of education, and has 
degenerated into a mania, a disease. 





“Travel’ is the name of modern disease which became rampant in the mid- 
fifties and is still spreading. The disease—its scientific name is travelitis 
furiosus—is carried by a germ called prosperity. Its symptoms are easily 
recognizable. The patient grows restless in the early spring and stafts rush- 
ing about from one travel agent to another collecting useless information 
about places he does not intend to visit, studying hand-outs, etc.; then he, 
or usually she, will do a round of tailors, milliners, summer sales sports 
shops, and spend three and a half times as much as he or she can afford; 
finally, in August, the patient will board a plane, train, coach or car and 
proceed to foreign parts along with thousands of fellow-sufferers not because 
he is interested in or attracted by the place he is bound for, not because she 
can afford to go, but simply because he cannot afford not to. The disease 
is highly infectious. Nowadays you catch foreign travel rather as you caught 
influenza in the twenties, only more so. 

The result is that in the summer months (and in the last few years also 
during the winter season) everybody is on the move. In Positano you hear 
no Italian but only German (for England is not the only victim of the 
disease); in some French parts you cannot get along unless you speak Ame- 
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rican; and the Official language of the Costa Brave is English. I should not 
be surprised to see a notice in Blanes or Tossa de Mar stating: Aqui Se 
Habla Espanol—Spanish spoken here. 

What is the aim of all this travelling? | Each nationality has its own 
different one. The Americans want to take photographs of themselves in: 
(a) Trafalgar Square with the pigeons, (b) in St. Mark’s Square, Venice, 
with the pigeons and (c) in front of the Arc de Triumphe, in Paris, without 
pigeons. The idea is simply to collect documentary proof that they have 
been there. The German travels to check up on his guide-books, when he 
sees that the Ponte di Rialto is really at its proper venue, that the Leaning 
Tower is in its appointed place in Pisa and is leaning at the promised angle— 
he ticks these things off in his guide-book and returns home with the gra- 
tifying feeling that he has not been swindled. But why do the English travel? 
\ First, because their neighbour does and they have caught the bug from 
him. Secondly, they used to be taught that travel broadens the mind and 
although they have by now discovered the sad truth that whatever travel may 
do to the mind. Swiss or German food certainly broadens others parts of 
the body the old notion still lingers on. But lastly—and perhaps mainly they 
travel to avoid foreigners. Here in our cosmopolitan England, one is al- 
ways exposed to the danger of meeting all sorts of peculiar aliens. Not so on 
one’s journeys in Europe. If one manages things intelligently. I know many 
English people who travel in groups, stay in hotels where even the staff 
is English, eat roast beef and Yorkshire pudding on Sundays and Welsh 
rarebit and steak and kidney puddings on week-days all over Europe. The 
main aim of the Englishman abroad is to meet people; I mean of course, 
nice English people from next door or from the next street. Normally one 
avoids one’s neighbour (‘It is best to keep yourself to yourself’—‘We leave 
others alone and want to be left alone’ etc. etc.). If you meet your next 
door neighbour in the High street or at-your front door you pretend not to 
see him or, at best, nod coolly; but if you meet him in Capri or Granadt, 
you embrace him fondly and stand him a drink or two; and you may even 
discover that he is quite a nice chap after all and both of you might just 
as well have stayed at home in Chipping Norton. 

All this, however, refers to travelling for the general public. If you want 
to avoid giving the unfortunate impression that you belong to the lower- 
middle class, you must learn the elementary snobbery of travelling; — — 

1. Avoid any place frequented by others. Declare: all the hotels are 
full, one eannot get on anywhere. (No one will ever remark; hotels are 
full of people who actually managed to get in.) 
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2. Carry this a stage further and try to avoid all places interesting 
enough to attract other people—or, as others prefer to put it—you must get 
off the beaten track. In practice this means that in Italy you avoid Venice 
and Florence but visit a few filthy and poverty-stricken fishing villages no 
one has ever heard of; and if your misfortune does take you to Florence, 
you avoid the Uffizi Gallery and refuse to look at Michelangelo’s David. 
You visit, instead a dirty little pub on the outskirts where Tuscan food is 
supposed to te divine and where you can histen to a drunken and deaf 
accordion player. | 

3. The main problem is, of course, where to go? This is not an easy 
question. The hoi polloi may go to Paris or Spain, or the Riviera or Inter- 
laken but such an obvious choice will certainly not do for anyone with a 
little self-respect. There is a small international set that leads the fashion 
and you must watch them. Some years ago they discovered Capri, but 
now Capri is teeming with rich German and English businessmen, so you 
can’t go near the place. Ischia became fashionable for a season or two but 
it too was invaded by the businessmer, so Ischia is out. Majorca was next 
on the list, but Majorca has become juite ridiculous in the last few years; 
it is now an odd mixture of Munich and Oxford Street, and has nothing to 
offer (because needless to say, beauty and sunshine do not count). The 
neighbouring island of Ibiza reigned till last year but the businessmen have 
caught up with Ibiza too so it will stink by next summer. At the moment 
I may recommend Tangier; Rhodes is fairly safe too: The year after that, 
who knows Capri may be tried again. 

Remember: travel is supposed to make you sophisticated. When buying 
your souvenirs and later when most casually—you really must practice how 
to be casual—you refer to any foreign food, you should speak of these things 
in the vernacular. Even fried chicken sounds rather romantic when you 
speak of Back-hendl; and you will score more points by remarking casually 
—very casually, I repeat—that you went to a little Madkurve kan medibrings | 
near Copenhagen, than by admitting that you went to a place where you ate 
your Own sandwiches and only ordered beer. 

It is possible, however, that the mania for travelling is declining. I 
wonder if a Roman friend of mine was simply an eccentric or the forerunner 
of a new era in snobbery. 

_‘I no longer travel at all,’ he told me. ‘I stay here because 1 want to 
meet my friends from all over the world” 

‘What exactly do you mean?’ IJ asked. 
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‘It is simple,’ he explained. ‘Whenever I go to London, my friend Smith 
is sufe to be in Tokyo and Brown in Sicily. If I go to Paris, Dupont is 
sure to be in London and Leburn in Madagascar or Lyons. And so on. 
But if I stay in Rome, all my friends are absolutely sure to turn up at one 
time or another. The world means people for me. I stay here because I 
want to see the world,’ _ 


“And he added after a short pause: 
‘Besides, staying at home broadens the mind.’ 


Se tegen ee i 


(Taken from George “Mikes ‘How to be Inimitable.) 


nn Pe rte 
tear vane sere 





NOTES 


milliner: a person who makes and sells or trimming for hats 

swindled: cheated 

snobbery: snobbish behaviour, false notions of social standing or rank 

Michelangelo: (1475-1564) Italian sculptor, painter and poet. One of the greatest 
artists of the Renaissance; famous for his frescoes in the Sistine chapel at Rome 

hoi pilloi: the masses 

sophisticated: worldly wise, artificial, deprived of “simplicity 

souyenir: thing given, bought, kept as memento (of an occasion, place, etc.) 
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10. 


The Pie and 
the Tart 


HUGH CHESTERMAN 





The play is adapted from the French by Hugh Chesterman. It is a farce. 
Farces were popular entertainment in the fifteenth-and-sixteenth-century France 
and were written around the lives of common people who delighted to recognise 
in the characters their own friends and neighbours. The plots were highly 
absurd but they succeeded in exciting much laughter with their popular jockes, 
quarrels and fights. The main purpose of this play is to excite laughter, bence 
every action and reaction has to be cxaggerated in the true spirit of a farce. 





THE SCENE is laid outside GAULTIER’S cake shop in Paris. The time 
is the middle of the fifteenth century. The act could be played on a cur- 
tained stage with one door, back centre. The only furniture is a bench, right. 
JEAN and PIERRE are discovered, the formner seated on the bench, in an 
attitude of extreme dejection, the latter pacing up and down blowing on his 
fingers. Both must indicate that they are cold and hungry. | 
JEAN. (regarding PIERRE’S restless pacing). Must you keep doing that? 
PIERRE. It’s this blasted cold. If I stop walking, I shall freeze. ’'m dying 
of hunger and cold. | | 

JEAN. So am I. But I prefer to die sitting down. | 

PIERRE. We make a pretty pair, you and J. Paris should be proud of us. 
(Displaying his rags.) There are twenty-three holes in this tunic. I 
know ‘because I counted them this morning. That’s only reckoning 
the ones that let the wind through. No doubt there are others. But 
let that pass. | 

JEAN. The holes in your tunic don’t interest me. What I am concerned 
about is the hollow in my stomach. We must live and without a meal... } 

PIERRE. That’s what I said to Judge Gaston when I was pinched last 
month for begging. | 
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JEAN. Said what? 

PIERRE. He asked me why I did it, and I said, ‘Well, Your Honour, I 
must live.” And he looked me ae and down and said, “I aes don’t 
see the necessity.” 

JEAN. A wag, that Judge. | 

PIERRE. He didn’t know what it was. to be hungry. See here. my pretty, 
This can’t go on. Pm going to knock on every door in this street. And 
since charity begins at home I shall begin right here (indicating the 

_.cake shop). _You'd better not be seen. Go into the next street and 
try your luck there. (JEAN begins to go, but PIERRE calls him back), 

Wait a minute, brother; let’s hear what you can do. 

(JEAN knocks on the bench and assumes a mendicant yoice and attitude). 
JEAN. “For the love of St. Agatha and all the blessed Saints, have pity on 
a poor Miserable who had no food for three days.” How’s that? 
PIERRE. Not bad. But make it seven days and squint slightly. It’s a sure 

Sign of starvation. 

(Exit JEAN.) 

PIERRE. (knocking on the cake shop door.) Alms, good sir, for the love 
of God and all His blessed angels, take pity on a poor traveller who 
has had no food for a week. 

(M. GAULTIER comes to the door. He is a man of. about fifty, well pre- 

served and obviously content with his lot.) 

GAULTIER. Go away. I’ve got nothing for you. My wife is away and I 
am busy. You'd better go to the next street. | 
(GAULTIER slams the door. Exit PIERRE. Enter JEAN. He looks at the 
door, hesitates and then knocks.) 

JEAN. For the love of St. Agatha, St. Nicholas, St. Crispin and all the 
blessed company of Heaven, have pity upon a poor Miserable who 
has had no food for seven days. 

(The door is opened by MARION. She is younger than her husband, 

stoutish, but comely.) © 

Marion. Go away, beggar. My husband is out and I have nothing for 
you. You’d better call again when he comes back. 

(MARION shuts the door. JEAN sits disconsolately on the bench. Pre- 
sently GAULTIER comes out of the shop. He makes as if to go 
out, but remembers something and goes back towards the shop. 
MARION appears at the door.) 

GauLTIER. Ah, Marion, I am just off to dine with the Mayor. He keeps 
none too good a table. I am thinking that I'd better take that cel pie 
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with me—the big one that I made last Monday. Just get it for me. 
Hurry; I mustn’t be late. 

MARION. Very good, husband. 

(She goes back into the shop, but GAULTIER calls her back.) 

GAULTIER. Wait. I can’t very well be seen carrying an eel pie through 
the streets of Paris, can I? Not quite the thing for a man of my posi- 
tion. Do you think you could bring it along after me. 

_ Magion. Quite impossible. Ive too much to do to run errands. Why 
not send someone back for it? 

GAULTIER. A good idea. But who? 

MARION. Well, you'll be bound to meet someone on the way. 

GAULTIER. Yes, but how will you know if he’s the right one? Any one 
might just come and say that they had been sent. 

MARION. I hadn’t thought of that. 

GAULTIER. [I have it. Yl tell the messenger, when I have found him, to 
kiss your hand. That will be the sign and then you'll know that every- 
thing is all right. 

MARION. (laughing). Well,choose a good-looking one. (coyly) Madame 
Gaultier’s hand is not for everyone to kiss. 

(MARION returns to the shop. CGAULTIER exit, R. JEAN, who has over- 
heard all the foregoing, sits pondering. Presently enter PIERRE, L.) 

PIERRE. Any luck? 

JEAN. Yes—and no. 

PIERRE. What does that mean? 

JEAN. (after a pause). Look here. Are you ready to do exactly as I tell 
you? And no questions asked? 

PiERRE. J’ll do anything to keep my stomach quiet. 

JEAN. Very well. Now listen. I am going into the next street. Directly 

1 am gone, go up to that door, knock on it and say.. 

Pierre. Thanks. I’ve been there once today already. I ae what I ex- 
pected. (Mimicking M. GAULTIER’S’‘ pompous manner) “GO away, 
beggar? Go away; I’m busy. Go into the next street.” Bah? (He spits). 

JEAN. Never mind about that. Listen. I say directly I am gone, go up 
to the door and knock on it. The lady will come to the door.... 

PIERRE. But how do you.... 

JEAN. Don’t interrupt. The lady will come to the door. When she does 
so, you will take her hand and kiss it. 

PIERRE. Kiss the lady’s hand? I think you’re making a slight mistake, 
brother. I’m not love-sick. I am starving. 
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JEAN. Wait. That’s not all. When you have kissed her hand you wiil 
say, “Madam, I am sent by M. Gaultier to fetch the pie.” She will 
then give you a large eel pie and.... | 

PIERRE. And the heavens will open; roast fowl and nectarines will be seen 
to rain upon us from the clouds, and champagne will be heard gurgling 
in the gutters. Where did you learn this conjuring trick? 

JEAN. Very well. Believe it or not as you like. The point is: ate you 

' hungry, or are you not? 

PIERRE. (rubbing his waist-line). Hungry? I’ve a hollow in here that all 
the birds of the air couid nest in. 

- JEAN. Then do as [ tell you. If it doesn’t come off never trust me again. 

But it will. 

- Prerre. Criminy, Jean, I believe you're serious! 

JEAN. Of course I’m serious. 

PIERRE. All right. Yl do it. 

JEAN. Good. 

PIERRE. Tell me again. What do I have to do? 

JEAN. It’s all quite simple. Go up and knock at the door and say, “Please 
Madam, M. Gaultier has sent me for the eel pie.” She won't give it 
to you till you have kissed her hand. - That’s important. 

PIERRE. But suppose the hustand comes to the door? 

JEAN. He won’t. He’s out. I happen to know it. Never mind how, but 
I do. Now I’m going round the corner. I shall be back in five minutes, 
and don’t you start dinner till I come! (Exit JEAN, R. Prerre Knocks 
on the door. MARION answers it.) | 

PIERRE. Good morning, lady. I have come from M. Pie, who sends me 
to fetch the Gaultier-—I should say I have come from M. Gaultier, who | 
sends me to fetch the pie—the cel pie. 

Marion. And how am I to know you are his messenger? 

PieRRE. Ah! (coyly.) Allow me, lady, to kiss your hand. 

(He attemps to seize her hand, but MARION snatches it away.) 

Marion. All right. That will do. Wait there and I will get it. 

(Exit and reappears with pie.) Here it is. Take care how you carry it. 
It’s a very good pie. 

PIERRE. Rest assured lady, I shall take the greatest care of it. As a 
cartier of eel pies I claim to be second to none in all Paris. It shall 
travel thus, close to my bosom. As a mother with her bantlings, as 
a shepherd with his ewes, as St. Ursula with her maidens, so will I 
play the guardian angel with this pie. I shall... 
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Marion. Be off, then. And don’t waste time in getting there. 

(She closes the door. At'fter she has gone PIERRE stands holding the 
pie as if stupefied. He then places it carefully on the bench and 
sits beside it. He gazes at it lovingly, prodding it now and then 
with his fingers.) | 

PIERRE. This must be a dream and presently I shall wake. One of those 
dreams that are too good to last. I know, because I’ve had them once 
or twice before. (Picking up the pie tenderly and sniffing it.) Good 
dream, last a little longer. Just now I haven’t the very least desire to 
wake up. 

(Enter JEAN) 

JEAN. Well, what did I tell you? 

PIERRE. (putting his fingers to his lips} Sh! Don’t speak too loud. You 
might wake me up. 

JEAN. (laughing and clapping him on the back) Wake up, then. It’s 
dinner time (picking up the pie). We won't wait for the nectarines and 
the champagne. This will do to start with. 

(PIERRE. goes out carrying the pie in front of him. JBAaN follows as if 
in a trance, nose in the air, sniffing. Aften a pause, enter GAULTIER. 
He is obyiously angry and rather out ve breath. He knocks on 
the door. MARION opens it.) 

Marion. What, back already? 

GAULTIER. The Mayor was out. Nice way to treat a guest, eh? Asks — 
him to dinner and then goes and forgets all about it. Till get even 
with him for it one day, mark my words. Gaspard Gaultier is not the 
man to be treated like that. Oh, no! | 

Marion. But what will you do for dinner, 

-GAULTIER. Dine at home, of course. Where else? 

Marion. But there’s nothing in the house to eat. 

GAULTIER. Nothing to eat? What are you talking about? There’ 's the 
ee] pie, isn’t there? 

Marion. But... you sent for it. I gave it to your messenger not a quarter 
of an hour ag. 

GAULTIER. (pricking up his ears.) Eh? What's that? | 

Marion. I gave the pie to the man who came for it. Just as you told me — 
to. He kissed my hand, as you said he could and I told him to hurry. 
Didn’t you meet him on the road? 

GAULTIER. I sent no messenger. 

MARION. But... . aie 
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GAULTIER. I say I sent no messenger. (Suddenly threateningly). What have 
you done with that pie? I believe you’ve eaten it! 

MARION. Now don’t te absurd, Gaspard. Of course I haven’t eaten it. I 
tell you the messenger came, as you arranged, and I gave him the pie. 
You must be crazy. If you didn’t send him, who else did? 

GAULTIER. If this is a joke, woman, let me tell you that it’s in very bad 
taste. Ill soon see for myself if the pie is there or not. And if it 
isn’t, you will have to find a good explanation. 

(He strides into the shop, followed by MARion. After a considerable 

_ pause re-enter JEAN and PIERRE. They have all the appearance of 

having énjoyed a good repast. They sit, arms round each other's 
shoulders, at one end of the bench.) 

PIERRE. Jean, my stomach being, as it were, now composed, my brain is 
beginning to function. I have an idea. 

JEAN. Slowly, my friend, slowly. My doctor warned me that after a meal 
the brain must not be overworked. It is in the interests of digestion. 

PIERRE. Agreed. We will approach the problem cautiously. In the matter 
of the pie which we have just eaten, you will agree that it was a master- 
piece. 

JEAN. It was the work of an artist. 

PIERRE. The composition was faultless — the neveour, just so. And then 
the crust. Was ever such a crust? 

(Picking his teeth with his fingers.) The memory of it still abides with 
me. 

JEAN. And what eels! The tenderness, the plasticity! I wonder where 
he catches them. 

PIERRE. He does not catch them. They give themselves up. No eel could 
resist the blandishments of such an artist as M. GAULTIER. {To my 
mind the pie had but one fault. | 

Jean. And that? | 

PIERRE. Its singularity. There should have been two. Listen my J ean. 
When I was waiting at M. Gaultier’s door, I saw a tart. It was on a 
shelf just outside the kitchen. I think it was a cranberry tart. I was 
allowed one glimpse of it and the vision faded. But_it was a tart to 
dream about: succulent spiced, sugared, white as a maid’s bosom; the 
very tart to sit affably on a foundation of eel pie. I see no reason 
why the tart should not te ours. Wouldn’t you like to go and fetch it? 

JEAN. But how? | 

Prerre. You know the formula, “M. Gaultier sends me,” etc. and the hand 
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of Madame Gaultier is both ml and white. Believe me, you will 

enjoy the experience. 

JEAN. (getting up from bench) Y'll do it. But she mustn’t see you. 

PIERRE. Aji right. Ill be round the corner. To it, then, and good luck. 
(Exit Prerre, L.) 

JEAN. (knocking at the door) Hullo, there! 

(MARION comes to the door.) 

Marion. And what do you want? | 

JEAN. M. Gaultier has sent me, lady. He finds that the eel pie is not large 
enough to go round. He wants the cranberry tart which he says is on 
the kitchen shelf. And, oh yes, I am to kiss ae hand. Then you'll 
know it’s me. 

~ MARION. (giving away nothing by voice or expression.) He wants the cran- 
berry tart,does he? Very well, if you'll wait there I will get im (Goes 
back into the shop.) 

JEAN. If life was always as easy as this! And to think that only an hour 
ago I was in danger of starving to death. Well, for what we are about 
to receive .... 

(Before he can finish the sentence M. GAULTIER | runs out from the shop 
and begins to cudgel him.) 

GAULTER. Thief, dog, cutspurse, reptile, rapscallion, slubberde gullion! 
‘What have you done with my pie? 

JEAN. Stop beating me! Stop beating me, and I'll tell you. 

GAULTIER. (still beating him). No lies now! Where is it? What have 
_you done with it? | | 

JEAN. f can’t tell you till you stop beating me. 

GAULTIER. (dropping cudgel) Well? | 7 

JEAN. It was no fault of mine, sir. It was my friend. About ten minutes 

ago, when you were talking to your wife, he overheard you say that 

you were sending someone back for the pie. And so he came and he 
took the pie. He did it with the best intention in the world. If he’d 
known, there was going to be all this fuss about it he would never 
have done it. 

GAULTIER. And where is he now? 

JEAN. Not very far away. I'll go and get him, 

GAULTIER. You'd better. And see here. If you're not back with the pie, 
I'l! have you both hanged for thieving. Pil give you five minutes, 
not a minute more. 
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(GAULTIER goes back into the shop. JEAN stands downstage, rubbing 

his bruises. Presently enter PiERRE, L.) 2 : 

PrerreE. Any luck? . 

JEAN. None at all. She says she can’t give the tart to just any one. It 
must be the same messenger who came for the pie, or none at all. I 
kissed her hand till it was all sticky, but she wouldn’t budge an inch. 

PIERRE. Well, that’s easy. I must go myself. You get out of Sight. Pu 
soon show you how these things are managed. 

(Exit JEAN, R. PirRRE knocks at the door. GAULTIER opens it.) 

GAULTIER. (seizing him by the collar.) Are you the dog who took away 
my pie? (shaking him.) Answer. What have you done with it? No 
lies or Pll have the law on you! 

PIERRE. Leave go of me and I'll explain. (GAULTIER releases him.) You 
see, sit, it was this way. I overheard myself you telling your wife that 
you wanted a messenger. So I presented myself to madame. - She 
gave me the pie and I carried it straight to the Mayor’s house. 

GAULTIER. I see. And I suppose be was delighted to see you? 

PIERRE. He couldn’t find words enough to thank me. 

GAULTIER. You'le a liar! The Mayor is out. 

PreRRE. Ah, sir. That’s where you’re wrong. He was out; but he’s home 
again. He returned just after you left. He was most grateful for the 
pie, and he’s expecting your poneee to dinner. He said. he hoped you 
wouldn’t keep him waiting. 

GAULTIER. Well, well! So that was it. And I thought he’d forgotten all 
about it. See here, now. Run back to His Worship and say I shall 
be with him in five minutes. I’ give you aoe for your trouble. 
Hurry, or he'll think ['m not coming. _ 

PIERRE. Very good, sir... and the tart? _ oS 

Gautier. Eh? Oh, yes. The tart. Ili get it. (He goes in and returns 
with the tart. There you afe. Carry it carefully. Tell the Mayor I 
shan’t be many minutes. You can wait for me at his gate. 
(GAULTIER goes back into the shop calling “Marton! Marion!” Pre- 
sently enter JEAN, L. He sees Pierre holding aloft the -tart.) 

JEAN. Criminy! But you've got it! — 

PIERRE. (presenting his disengaged hand to be kissed) Six, M. Gaultier 

_ presents you with this cranberry tart and bids you kiss my hand. 
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(JEAN advances slowly and makes a show of taking Pierr’s hand as 
if to kiss it. But instead, he snatches away the tart and runs out, 
closely pursued by PIERRE.) 7 


CURTAIN. 





NOTES. 


pinched (slang): arrested — 

wag: a humorous person 

St. Agatha, St. Nicholas, St. Cripsin: Patron saints of children. scholars, auon vir-~ 
gins, shoemakers, thieves, etc. 

nectarine: a kind of peach 

conjuring tricks: magic tricks 

criminy: an expression of surprise or impatience | 

hantlings: children 

St. Ursula; British saint and martyr (10th or {lth cent.) who, according to legend,- 
was put to death with 11,000 virgins 

_ repas: meal | 

blandishments: flattery, winning expressions or actions 

succulent: juicy 

affably: nicely 

rapscaHion: a rascal 

slubberdegullion: a slovenly fellow 

His Worship: A mayor is addressed, “Your Worship’ and is referred to as His Worship, 
just as a king or a prince is addressed, “Your Highness’ and is referfed to as 
‘His Highness’, etc. 


To George | 
Bernard Shaw : 


PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 








Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) was keenly interested im writers and 
literature. He always found time in his very crowded life either to write to 
celebrated authors or to meet them personally, if possible. His letters to eminent 
personalities and friends have been collected in a volume known as A Bunch 
of Old Letters from which the present letter to George Bernard Shaw is selected. 
As a dramatist and an enlightened thinker, Shaw imfluenced generations of young 
"men all over” }ie-wortd—Pandit—Nebra gratefully acknowledges that Influence 
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New Delhi, 
September 4, 1948. 


My dear Mr. Shaw, 

I do not quite know why I am writing to you, for we are both busy 
men and I have no desire to add to your work. But Devadas Gandhi has 
Sent me a copy of a letter you wrote to him on the 16th July and this 
has produced an urge in me to write to you. 

Forty years ago, when I was 18 and an undergraduate at Cambridge, 1 
heard you address a meeting there. I have not seen you again since then, 
nor have I ever written to you. But, like many of my generation, we 
have grown up in company with your writings and books. I suppose a 
part of myself, such as I am today, has been moulded by that reading. I 
do not know if that would do you any credit. 

Because, in a sense, you have been near to me, or rather near to my 
thoughts, I have often wanted to come in closer touch with you and to 
meet you. But opportunities have been lacking and then I felt that the 
best way to meeting you was to read what you had written. 
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Devadas apparently asked you as to what we should do with Gandhiji’s 
assassin. I suppose he will hang and certainly I shall not try to save him 
from the death penalty, although I have expressed myself in favour of the 
abolition of the death penalty in previous years. In the present case there 
is no alternative. But even now in a normal case, I have grown rather 
doubtful if it is preferable to death to keep a man in prison for 15 or 
20 years. 

Life has become so cheap that it does not seem of very much conse- 
quence, whether a few criminals are put to death or not. Sometimes one 
wonders whether a sentence to live is not the hardest punishment after all. 

I must apologize to ‘you for those of my country-men who pester you 
for your views on India. Many of us have not outgrown our old habit 
of seeking testimonials from others. Perhaps that is due to a certain lack 
of faith in ourselves. Events have shaken us rather badly and the future 
does not appear to te as bright as we imagined it would be. 

There is a chance of my going to England for two or three weeks in 
October next. I would love to pay you a visit, but certainly not, if this- 
means any interference with your daily routine. I would not come to 
trouble you with any questions. There are too many questions which fill 
the mind and for which there appear to be no adequate answers, or if the 
answers are there, somehow they cannot be implemented because of the 
human beings that should implement them. If I have the privilege to meet 
you for a while, it will be to treasure a memory which will make me a 
little richer than I am. . 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 





NOTES 


Devadas Gandhi: son of Mahatma Gandhi 


Gandhij’s assassin: the man who killed Gandhiji at his. prayer meeting on 30th 
January, 1948. His name was Nathuram Godse. 


of very much consequence: of much importance 
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12. 


The Ant and 
the Grasshopper 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 








W. Somerset Maugham (1874-1965) is one of the most popular English nove- 
lists and a well-known story writer and playwright ef our time. He studied 
medicine in London, and though he never practised as a doctor khe_used_his 
experiences as a medical student in his first novel “Liza of Lambeth” (1897) 


and later _in_ another very powerful novel “Of Human a3 ae i915). He 
travelled in most parts of the world and won great acclai a sHovelist, and 
as a writer of short stories and travel books. His imense popularity all over 
the world depends on the simplicity of his style, his sense of humour and his 
cynical observation of social life. — 


His story “The Ant and the Grasshopper” is a very good example of his 
cynical view of life. It is a bold and realistic portrayal of life. Maugham 


attempts to express a bitter truth about human life, which is that happiness or 
misery cannot always be regarded as the result of honest industry or sheer 


idleness respectively. Idieness may not always end in poverty or misery. On 
he contrary, honest and painstakin le like G Ra 


less fortunate than those who, like his brother Tom Ramuy, choose to enioy | 
life idly like the proverbial grasshopper. | 


When I was a very small boy I was made to learn by heart certain of 
the fables of La Fontaine, and the moral of each was carefully explained 
to me. Among those I learnt was The Ant and The Grasshoper, which 
is devised to bring home to the young the useful lesson that in an imperfect 
world industry is rewarded and giddiness punished. In this admirable fable 
(1 apologize for telling something which everyone is politely, but in-exactly, 
supposed to know) the ant spends a laborious summer—gathering its v ter 
store, while the grasshopper sits on a blade of grass singing to the sun, 
Winter comes and the ant is comfortably provided for, but the grasshopper 
has an empty larder; he goes to the ant and begs for a little food.” Then 
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the ant gives him her classic answer. 

“What were you doing in the summer time?’ 

‘Saving your presence, I sang, I sang all day, all night.’ 

“You sang. Why, then go and dance.’ | 

I do not ascrike it to peryersity on my part, but rather to the inconse-. 
_ quence of childhood, which is deficient uj-moral sense, that I could never 
“quite reconcile myself to the lesson. My sympathies were with the grass- 
hopper and for some time I never saw an ant without putting my foot on 
it. In this summary (and as I have discovered since, entirely human) 
fashion I sought to express my disapproval of prudence and common sense. 

I could not help thinking of this fable when the other day I saw George 
Ramsay lunching by himself in a restaurant. I never saw anyone wear an 
expression of such deep gloom. He was staring into space. He looked as 
though the burden of the whole world sat on his shoulders. I was sorry 
for him. I suspected at once that his unfortunate brother had been causing 
trouble again. I went up to him and held out my hand. 

‘How afe you?’ I asked. 

‘I’m not in hilarious spirits,’ he answered. 

‘Is it Tom again?’ 

He sighed. 

“Yes, it's Tom again.’ 

‘Why don’t you chuck him? You’ve done everything in the world for 
him. You must know by now that he’s quite hopeless.’ 

I suppose every family has a black sheep. Tom had been a sore trial 
to him for twenty years. He had begun life decently enough; he went into 
business, married, and had two children. The Ramsays were perfectly 
respectable people and there was every reason to suppose that Tom Ramsay 
would have a useful and honourable career. But one day without warm- 
ing, he announced that he didn’t like work’ and that he wasn’t suited for 
marriage. He wanted to enjoy himself. He would listen to no expostula- 
tions, _ He left his wife and his office. He had a little money and he spent 
two happy years in the various capitals of Europe. Rumours of his doings 
reached his relations from time to time and they were profoundly shocked. -- 
He certainly had a very good time. They shook their heads and asked 
what would happen when his money was spent. They soon found out: 
he borrowed. He was charming and unscrupulous. I have never met any 
one to whom it was more difficult to refuse a loan. He made a steady 
income from his friends and he made friends easily. But he always said 
that the money you spent on necessities was boring; the money that was 
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amusing to spend was the money you spent on luxuries. For this he 
depended on his brother, George. He did not waste his charm on him. 
George was a serious man and insensible to such enticements. George 
was respectable. Once or twice he fell to Tom’s promises of amendment 
and gave him considerable sums in order that he might make a fresh start. 
On these Tom bought a motor-car and some very ride jewellery. But 
when circumstances forced George to realize that his brother would never 
settle down and he washed his hands of him, Tom, without a qualm, began 


to blackmail him. It was not very nice for a respectable lawyer to find 


his brother shaking cocktails behind the bar of his favourite restaurant cr 
to see him waiting on the box-seat of a taxi outside his club. Tom said 
that to serve in a bar or to drive a taxi was a perfectly decent occupa- 
tion, but if George could oblige him with a couple of hundred pounds he 
didn’t mind for the honour of the family giving it up. George paid. 
Once Tom nearly went to prison. George was terribly upset. He went 
into the whole discreditable affair. Really Tom had gone too far. He had 
been wild, thoughtless and selfish, but he had never before done anything 
dishonest, by which George meant illegal; and if he were prosecuted he 
would assuredly be convicted. But you cannot allow your only brother to 
go to gaol. The man Tom had cheated, a man called Cronshaw, was 
vindictive. He was determined to take the matter into court; he said Tom 
was a. scoundrel and should be punished. It cost George an infinite deal 
cf trouble and five hundred pounds to settle the affair. I have never seen 
him in such a rage as when he heard that Tom and Cronshaw had gone off 
together to Monte Carlo the moment they cashed the cheque. They spent 


a happy month there. | 

For twenty years Tom raced and gambled, philandered with the prettiest 
girls, danced, ate in the most expensive restaurants, and dressed beautifully. 
He always looked as if he had just stepped out of a bandbox. Though he 
was a most amusing companion and though you knew he was perfectly 
worthless you could not but enjoy his society. He had high spirits, an 
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unfailing gaiety, and incredible charm. I never grudged the contributions | 


he regularly levied on me for the necessities of his existence. I never lent 
him fifty pounds without feeling that I was in his debt. \Tom Ramsay 
knew everyone and‘everyone knew Tom Ramsay. | You could not approve 
of him, but you could not help liking him. 7 

Poor George only a year older than his scapegrace. brother, looked sixty. 
He had never taken more than a fortnight’s holiday in the year for a quarter 
of a century. He was in his office every morning at nine-thirty and never 
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left it till six. He was honest, industrious and worthy. He had a good 
wife, to whom he had never been unfaithful even in thought, and four 
daughters to whom he was the best of fathers. He made a point of saving 
a third of his income and his plan was to retire at fifty-five to a little 
house in the country where he proposed to cultivate his garden and play 
golf. ‘His life was blameless. He was glad that he was growing old 
because Tom was growing old too. He rubbed his hands and said: 

‘It was all very well when Tom was young and goodlooking, but he’s 
only a year younger than I am, In four years he’ll be fifty. He won’t 
find life so easy then. I shall have thirty thousand pounds by the time I’m 
fifty. For twenty-five years [ve said that Tom would end in the gutter. 
And we shall see how he likes that. We shall see if,really best to work 
or to be idle!’ | 

Poor George! I sympathized with him. I wondered now as I sat down 
beside him what infamous thing Tom had done. George was evidently very 
much upset. 

‘Do you know what’s happened now?’ he asked me. 

I was prepared for the worst. I wcndered if Tom had got into the hands 
of the police at last. George could hardly bring himself to speak. 

‘You’re not going to deny that all my life P've been hard-working, decent, 
respectable, and straightforward. After a life of industry and fhrift I can 
look forward’ to Tetiring on a small income in gilt-edged securities. Ive 
always done my duty in that state of life in which it has pleased Providence- 
to place me.’ 

_ “True.’ 

‘And you can’t deny that Tom has been an idle, worthless, dissolute, and 
dishonourable rogue. _If there were any justice he’d be in the workhouse.’ 

‘True.’ | 

George grew red in the face. | _— 

‘A few weeks ago he became engaged to a woman old enough to be his 
mother. And now she’s died and left him everything she had. Half a 
million pounds, a yacht, a house in London, and a house in the country.’ 

George Ramsay beat his clenched first on the table. 

‘It’s not fair; I tell you, its not fair. Damn it, it’s not fair.’ 

I could not -help it. I burst into a shout of laughter as I looked at 
George’s wrathful face, I rolled in my chair, I very nearly fell on the floor. 
George never forgave me. But Tom often asked me to excellent dinners 
in his charming house in Mayfair, and if he occasionally borrows a trifle 
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from me, that is merely from force of habit. It is never more than a 
sovereign. 





NOTES 


Fables of La Fontaine: Jean de la Fontaine (1621-95) was a French poet of varied 
accomplishments. He wrote plays, light verse, satires, but mostly vefse-tales in 
which he represented the popular fables of Europe and the East.. La Fontaine 
is now acknowledged as one of the greatest fable writers of all time. 

giddiness: idleness, thoughtlessness 3 

larder... store 

a black sheep: a disteputable member of a family or group 

expostulations: strong protests 

unscrupulous: not worried about morals, about something beimg fight or wrong 

enticements: allurements; attractions | 

amendment: improvement 

qualm: uneasiness (as of conscience) 

blackmail: extort money under threat of exposure, often baseless 

Monte Carlo: a coastal town in the principality of Monaco, east of Nice under 
the protection of France. It is an international centre for gambling, — 

philandered: flisted . 

He looked ‘as if he had just stepped out of a’ bandbox: He looked very neat and 
smart. A bandbox is a cardbox used for keeping hats safely. 

scapegrace: reckless or careless person 

gilt-edged securities: investments that are eonuderea perfectly safe 


workhouse: (term now not in official use) public institution for maintenance of 
paupers, in which the able-bodied are set to work 


13. 
‘The Scientific 
Outlook 


Sir C. V. RAMAN} 
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Sir C. V. Raman (1888-1970), the well-known Indian physicisi, was educated 
at Vizagapatnaam and Madras. He gave up his appointment as an officer in the 
Indian Finance Department for scientific research and joined the University of 
Calcutta as Professor. of Physics in 1917. He was honvured by the award of 
Nobel Prize for Physics in 1930 for his work on the scattering of light and 
discovery of the effect known as the Raman Effect. He also received a British 
Kpighthood and the Fellowship of the Royal Society. He founded the Raman 
Research Institute at Bangalore of which be was the Director bis Director till his bls dente in 1970. 

In the present cxtract, the av writes about the nature of scientific discovery 
and the attitude which makes such a discovery possible. He regards science 
as the highest form of creative art. | | 





ec ai re ee ee Ee nt 


What is meant by a jsienunte discovery? How is it made? These are 
questions of. perennial/interest which are often asked and to which the 
most varied answers have been returned. A discovery may obviously be 
either of a new fact or of a new idea. It is clear, however, that an un- 
eplained observation is of no particular significance to science. An idea 
unsubstantiated by facts is equally devoid of importance: Hence to possess 
real significance a scientific discovery must have both an experimental and 
a theoretical basis. 

The word “discovery” suggests a dramatic and exciting event, like find- 
ing a fifty-carat diamond in a ploughfield, for example. The history of 
science is indeed full of such dramatic discoveries. J could tell one or two. 
siories myself of such incidents in the life of a scientist. The classic 
story is that of Archimedes who rushed into the street straight frcm his” 
bath with nothing on, crying ‘Eureka, Eureka’ when his famous principle 
of hydrostatics flashed into his mind. The point of the story is the intense 
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emotion aroused by a senSe of the overwhelming importance of the new 
idea. The joy and exaltation felt at such a moment are indescribable. 
Indeed, such dramatic moments come into the life of even the most devoted 
follower of science but once or twice in his career. They are the greatest 
rewald of a lifetime spent in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. 
Lesser discoveries come oftener and are a source of profound satisfaction 
and encouragement to the investigator. But they do not make such a 
soul-stirring drama. 

ou mentioned that the reception given at first to even ‘capital 
discoveries by the outer world is not always one Of respectful admiration 
for the achievemerit of the discoveries. One of the commonest ways in 
which the achievement is sought to te minimized by the unthinking or the 
envious is by attributing it to accident or g stroke of luck akin to the win- 
ning of a lottery ticket. Such comments are of course deplorable and 
indeed quite meaningless. The idea that a scientific discovery can be made 
by accident is ruled out by the fact that the accident, if it is one, never 
occurs except to the right man. The happy discoverer in Science is in- 
variably a seeker after knowledge and truth, working in a chosen field of 
his own and inspired in his labours by the hope of finding at least a little 
grain of something new. The commentators who like to. consider discoveries 
as accidents forget that the most important part of a scientific discovery is 
the recognition of its true nature by the observer, and this is scarcely pos- 
sible if he does not possess the requisite capacity or knowledge of the 
subject. Rarely indeed are any scientific discoveries made except as the 
result of a carefully thoughtout programme of work. They come, if they do 
come, as the reward of months or years of systematic study and research in 
a particular branch of knowledge. 

If there is one fact more than any other which stands out in the history 
of science it is the remarkable extent to which great discoveries and youth- 
ful genius stand associated together. ores of instances can quoted in 
support of this proposition. { Indeed, if one were to attempt to write a 
treatise on any branch of science in which all discoveries made by youthful 
workers were left out, there would te very little left to write about. The 
fact of the matter appears to be that, other things being the same, the 
principal requisite for success in scientific research is not the maturity of 
knowledge associated with age and experience, but the freshness of outlook 





which is the natural attribute of youth. The great ideas seem to come 
most easily to youthfulJmi Since, however, much time is required to 





work out a new ideafproperly and fully, age and experience are not al- 
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together useless in science. Up to a certain point, the conservation bred 
by age may even be useful as a brake on the wilder flights of youthful 
imagination. Furthermore, even the elderly may, if they so choose, retain 
and cherish a youthful spirit and outlook. So long, therefore, as they do 
not allow the conservation of age to function as a suppressor of youthful 
genius the elderly may continue to find themselves useful as guides and 
inspifers of research. 


So far I have said little about the nature of the urge which leads(the 


ELITE few to devote themselves to science and live laborious days in its 


service. This is a part of the larger question: what is it that drives men — 


to devoté themselves to any type of idealistic activity? I think it will be 
readily conceded that the pursuit of science derives its motive power from 
what is essentially a creative urge. The painter, the sculptor, the architect 
and the poet, each in his own way, derives his inspiration from nature and 
seeks to represent her through his chosen medium, be it paint, or marble, 
or stone, or just well-chosen words strung together like pearls on a necklace. 
The man of science is just a student of nature and equally derives his inspi- 
ration from her. He builds or paints pictures of her in his mind, through 
the intangible medium of his thoughts. He seeks to resolve her infinite 
complexities into a few simple principles or elements of action which he 
calls the laws of nature. In doing this, the man of science, like the expon- 
ents of the other forms of art, subjects himself to a.tigorous discipline, the 
rules of which he had laid down for himself.. The pictures of nature which 
science paints for us have to obey these rules; in other words, have to be 
self-consistent. Intellectual beauty is indeed the highest kind of beauty. 
Science, in other words, is a fusion of man’s aesthetic and intellectual func- 
tions devoted to the representation of nature. It is therefore the highest 
form of creative art. 





NOTES 


perennial: lasting long or for ever; permanent 

Archimedes (287-212 B.C.): well-known Greek mathematician of Syracuse. He dis- 
covered the famous principle known after him which proves that the quantity of 
fluid displaced by ary body immersed in it will be equal in bulk with the bulk 
of the body immersed. 

eureka: a Gteek word meaning, ‘I have found it’. It is supposed to be the exclama- 
tion uttered by Archimedes when’ be’ discovered the principle of specific gravity 
named after him. 

elite few: chosen few; select group or class 
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14. 
Twelfth Night 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 








William Shakespeare (1564-1616) is regarded as the world’s greatest dramatist 
and poet. He was the son of a country trader living in Stratford-on-Avon. 
After attending the local grammar school, he proceeded to London to seek his 
forteme. Having tried various occupations (even holding horses outside the 
theatre, it is said), he jomed a theatrical company. He soon began to write 
plays, sometimes alone, sometimes in collaboration with other dramatists. He 
rapidiy rose to emimence as a playwright and in 1599 acquired a share in the 
Giebe Theatre and became an actor-manager. His plays and poems brought 
him great fame and prosperity so that he was able to retire to his home-town 
2S a prosperows country gentieman, probably in 1612. He died in 1616. 

The present extract is taken from his well-known. romantic comedy “Twelfth 
Night” or “What You (Act II sceme v). The title of the play refers to a 
popular festival in the Elizabeth age, viz. January 6th. the twelfth day after 
Christmas, which ranked next in importance to Christmas. One of the customs 
associated with the festival was the election of Kings and Queens by beans and 
peas. A large cake was formed containing the pea and the bean. The family 
and friends beimg assembled, the cake was divided by lot, aad the lady and the 
gentleman who obtained respectively the pieces containing the pea and the bean, 
were accepted as queen and king for the day. It is possible that Shakespeare’s 
vDlay, in which fortune plays so large a part in the alloting of various husbands 
and wives obtained its character and its name from this ancient custom. The 
alternative title ‘What You Will’ may be taken as indicating either (i) Shakes- 
peare’s indifference to the title or (ii) the difficulty attended on any definite 
classification of the play, comedy, romance, tragedy, masque, etc. The bumoar 
which abounds in the play is chiefly provided by the subordinate characters, 
who have no essential conncction with the plot: Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia: 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, his friend; Malvolio, the pompvss, concelted steward to 


Olivia; Maria, ber attendant; aud the clown Feste. Shakespeare uses the devises 
of disgalse and taitihen Idcaiiy to fara The play into a hilarious comedy. 

In the present scene Malvolio is made an ass of by the mischieyous Maria 
taking advantage of his solemn self-csteem. The dranken habits of the two 
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knights (Sir Toby and Sir Andrew) are a perpetual offence to Malvolio who 
is puritanical to’ the extreme. On the other hand, Malvolio’s own puritanical 
solemnity is disliked by the Jester and Maria and also by the two knights. Maria 
herself wants to marry Sir Toby and Sir Toby has told Sir Andrew that he would — 
persuade Lady Olivia to marry him (Sir Andrew). 

The four of them—the two Knights, Maria and the Jester design a trap for 
Malvyolio, inducing him to believe (as he is only too ready to do) that Olivia 
is in love with him. The trick is effected by means of a forged letter supposed 
to have been written by Lady Olivia to Malvolio. Maria leaves the letter in his 
way. Malvolio takes the letter to be really written by Olivia and starts imagining 
himself to be her husband. He behaves in so fantastic a fashion that those who 
are not in the secret believe he has gone out of his wits. 

In the present scene, Malvolio picks up the letter in the garden and begins 
reading it. Sir Toby and Sir Andrew watch him from their place of hiding be- 
hind the bush. 


(Enter SIR TOBY, SIR ANDREW, and FABIAN) 

TO. Come thy ways, Signor Fabian. 

FAB. Nay, I'll come; if 1 lose a scruple of this sport, let me be boiled 
to death with melancholy. 

TO. Wouldst thou not be glad to have the niggardly rascally sheep-biter 
come by some notable shame? 

FAB. I would exult, man: you know he brought me out o’favour with 
my lady about a bear-baiting here. 

TO. To anger him, we'll have the bear again; and we will fool him black 
and blue; shall we not, Sir Andrew? 

AND. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

Enter Maria 

TO. Here comes the little villam. How now, my metal of India? 

MAR. Get ye all three into the box tree: Malvolio’s coming down this 
walk; he has been yonder i’ the sun, practising behaviour to his own 
shadow this half hour: observe him, for the love of mokery; for I 
know this letter will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, in 
the name of jesting! (The others hide). Lie thou there (throws down a 
letter), for here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling (Exit.) 

| Enter Malvolio 

L. ’Tis but fortune; all its fortune. Maria once told me she did afect 
me: and I have heard herself come thus near, that, should she fancy, it 
should be one of my complexion. Besides, she uses me with a more 
alted respect than any one else that follows her. What should I 
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TO. Here’s an overweening rogue! 

FAB. O, Peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- asa of him; how 
he jets under his advanc’d plumes! 

AND. Slight, I could so beat the rogue! 


FAB. Peace, I say. | oY 
MAL. To be Count Malvolio, — | 
TO. Ah, rogue! 


AND. Pistol him, pistol him. 

FAB. Peace! peace! , 

MAL. There is example for’t; the lady of the Strachy married the yeoman 
of the wardrobe. 

AND. Fie on him, Jezebel! 

FAB. O, peace! Now he’s deeply in; look how imagination blows him. 

MAL. Having been three months married to her, sitting in my state,— 

TO. O, for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye! 

MAL. Calling my officers about me, in my branch’d velvet gown; having 
come from a day-bed, where I have left Olivia sleeping — 

TO. Fire and brimstone! 

FAB. O, peace, peace! ee ee 

MAL. And then to have the humour of state: and after a demure travel 
of regard, — telling them I know my place, as I would they should do 
theirs, — to ask for my kinsman Toby.— aa 

TO. Bolts and shackles! | 

FAB. O, peace, peace, peace! Now, Now. 

MAL. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, make out for him; I 
frown the while; and perchance,wind up my watch, or play with my -— 
some Tich jewel. Toby approaches; court’sies there to me: — 

TO. Shall this fellow live? 

FAB. Though our silence be dawn from us with cars, yet peace! 

MAL. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my familiar smile with 
an austere regard of control:— 

TO. And does not Toby take you a blow o’ the lips then? 

MAL. Saying, ‘Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast me on your Niece, 
give me this prerogative of speech.’ 

TO. What, what? 

MAL. ‘You must amend your drunkenness’. 

TO. Out, scab! 

FAB. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our plot. 

MAL. ‘Besides, you waSte the treasure of your time with a foolish 
knight’ :— 
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AND. That’s me, I warrant you. 

MAL. ‘One Sir Andrew’:— 

AND. I knew ’twas I, for many do call me fool. 

MAL. (Seeing the letter.) What employment have we here? 

FAB. Now is the woodcock near the gin. | 

TO. O, peace! and the spirit of humours intimate reading aloud to him! 

MAL. (Taking up the letter). By my life, this is my lady’s hand: these 
be her very C’s her U’s and her T’s; and thus makes she her great 
P’s. It is, in contempt of question, her hand. 

AND. Her C’s, her U’s and T’s? Why that? 

MAL. (Reads.) ‘To the unknown belov’d, this, and my good wishes’; 
her very phrases!-By your leave, wax.—Soft-and the impfressure her 
Lucrece, with which she uses to seal: "Tis my lady. To whom should 
this be? 

FAB. This wins him, liver and all. 

MAL. (reads) 

‘Jove knows I love 
But who? 
Lips, do not move; 
No man must know.’ 
‘No man must know.’-What follows? the numbers alter’d! 
‘No man must know.’ If this should be thee, Malvolio? 
TO. Marry. hang thee, brock! 
MAL. (reads) | 
‘I may command whete I adore: 
But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore: 
M.O.A,I, Doth sway my life.’ 

FAB. A fustian riddle! 

TO. Excellent wench, say I. 

MAL. ‘M,O,AI, doth sway my life.’-~ Nay, but first. let me see, — let me 
see, —- let me see. 

FAB. What dish of poison has she dress’d him ! 

TO. And with what wing the staniel checks at it! 

MAL. ‘I may command where I adore.’ Why, she may command me: 
-I serve her; she is my lady. Why, this is evident to any formal capacity. 
Thereis no obstruction in this:-and the end;—what should that alpha- 
petical position portend? If I could make that resemble something in 
me! Softly! M,O,A,1,— 
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TO. O, ay, make up that: he is now at a cold scent. 

FAB. Sowter will cry upon’t for all this, though it be as rank as a fox. 

MAL. M,— Malvolio — M, why, that begins my name 

FAB. Did not I say he would work it out?—The cur is excellent at faults. 

MAL. M,— but then there is no consonancy in the sequel; that suffers 
under probation. A should follow, but O does. 

FAB. And O shall end, I hope. 

TO. Ay, or Ill cudgel him, and make him cry O! 

MAL. And then I comes behind! 

FAB. Ay an you had any eye behind you, you might see more detraction 
at your heels than fortunes before you. 

MAL. M,O,A,I, — this simulation is not as the former; — and yet to 
crush this a little, it would bow to me, for every one of these letters are 
in my name. Soft! here follows prose. (reads) ‘if this fall into thy 
hand, revolve. In my stars 1 am above thee; but be not afraid of 
greatness. Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness trust uponthem. Thy Fates open their hands; let thy blood 
and spirit embrace them, And, to isure thyself to what thou art like to 
be, cast thy humble slough and appear fresh. Be opposite with a 
kinsman, surely with servants; let thy tongue tang arguments of state; 
put thyself into the frick of singularity; she thus advises thee that 
sighs for thee. Remember who commended thy yellow stockings, and 
wish’d to see thee ever cross-garter’d: I say, remember. Go to, thou 
art made, if thou desir’st to be so; if not, let me see thee a steward 
still, the fellow of servants, and not worthy to touch Fortune’s fingers. 
Farewell. She that would alter services with thee, 


m ‘THE FORTUNATE-UNHAPPY’ 

Daylight and champain discovers not more: this is open. I will be 
proud, I will read politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off 
gross acquaintance, I will be point-devise, the very man. I do not now fool 
myself, to let imagination jade me; for every reason excites to this, that 
my lady loves me. She did commend my yellow stockings of late, she did 
praise my leg being cross-garter’d; and in this she manifests herself to my 
Icve, and, with a kind of injunction, drives me to these habits of her liking, 
i thank my stars I am happy. I will te strange, stout, in yellow stockings, 
and cross-garter’d, even with the swiftness of putting on. Jove and my 
stars be praised! Here is yet a postscript. (reads) “Thou canst not choose 
tut know who I am. If thcu entertain’st my love, let it appear in thy 
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smiling; thy smiites become thee well; therefore in my presence still smile, 

dear my sweet, I prithee. Jove, I thank thee. I will smile; I will do 

everything that thou wilt have me. (Exit). 

FAB. I will not give my part of this sport for a pension of thousands to 
be paid from the Sophy. 

TO. I could marry this wench for this device, — 

AND. So could I too. 

TQ. And ask no other dowry with her but such another jest. 

AND. Nor I neither. 3 7 

Re-enter Maria 

FAB. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

TO. Wilt thou set thy foot o’my neck? 

AND. Or o’mine either? 

TO. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip and become thy bond-slave? 

AND. If faith or I either? 

TO. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream that, when the image of it 
leaves him, he must run mad, 

MAR. Nay, but say true; does it work upon him? 

TO. Like aqua-vitae with a mid-wife. 

MAR. If you will, then the fruits of the sport, mark his first approach 
before my lady; he will come to her in yellow stockings, and ’its a 
colour she abhors, and cross-garter’d, a fashion she detests; and he will 
smile upon her. which will now be so unsuitable to her disposition, 
being addicted to a melancholy as she is, that it cannot but turn him 
into a notable contempt. If you will see it, follow me. 

TO. To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent devil of wit! 

_ AND. Tl make one too. 

(Exeunt.) 


NOTES 


a scruple: a very small quantity, an iota or scrap. 

sheep-biter: a surly fellow 

notable: marked, remarkable (in a bad sense) 

bear-baiting: The barbarous sport of bear and bull baiting was a favourite pastime 
of the Elizabethan people of all ranks. The bears were fastened behind and 
then worried by great English bull-dogs. 

my metal of India: my jewel. Sir Toby may be alluding to Maria’s — of enter- 
prise, her courageous qualities. | 

box tree: a shrub, much used for borders of garden beds 
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trout: a kind of fish 

fortune: chance 

She: refers to lady Olivia 

affect: love 

fancy: love 

of my complexion: like me 

overweening: presumptuous, arrogant 

contemplation: ecstasy, not far removed from madness 
jets: struts 


advanced: . swelling 

slight: an oath; the ’s here is a corrupted abbreviation of God’s—God’s light 

the strachey »»--wardrohe: perhaps — a reference to a lady who married beneath her 
social status—a yeoman (a Servant) 

Jezeble: a shameless woman, the epithet is wrongly applied to Malvolio by Sir 
Andrew 

blows him: puffs him out 

branched: flowered 

day-bed: couch or sofa | 

to have the humour of state: to show the caprice of one in high position 

with cars: with heavy force 

quenching: suppressing 

prerogative: privilege 

scab: a mean fellow 

sinews of our plot: the main links of our plot (Sinews literally means issues uniting 
muscle to bone) 

warrant: assufe | ; | 

what employment: work, business (another instance of Malvolio’s affected language) 

woodcock: a bird regarded as a type of stupidity 

gin: snafe 

the spirit of humours intimate reading aloud to him: may the god of humour sug- 
gest to him to read the letter aloud 

in contempt of question: without a shadow of doubt 

by your leave wax: Malvolio apologizes to the seal whike breaking it. 

the impressure: her seal (Lady Olivia’s) _ | 

her Lucrece: the seal bearing the image of the head of Lucretia, a Roman matron, 
a type of chastity, and the subject of Shakespeare’s early poems 

liver and all: fully; completely 

numbers: metre 

brock: badger 

gore: pierce 

fustian: nonsensical 

wench: young woman 

dish of poison: mischief 


stantel: an inferior kind of hawk 

formal capacity: ordinary sri aes 
portend: suggest 

He is now at a cold scent: in difficulties 
Sowter: a hound 

rank: loathsome 


no consonancy in the sequel: no agreement in the afrangement of the letters that 
. follow 


that suffers under probation: does not stand scrutiny 

And O shall end. I hope: 1 hope it ends up on nothing 

as you had: if you had 

simulation: disgpise 

10 crush this a little, it would bow to me: If it is somewhat stretche, the meaning 
will be clear. 

revolve: think or consider 

in my stars: in my fortune 

thy fates: your fortune _ 

inure thyself: be accustomed 


cast thy humble slough: as a snake casts its old skin and appear in brighter colours 


Be opposite with kinsman surely with servants: Be hostile to relatives (The ‘Kinsman’ 
is obviously intended for Sir Toby), rude with servants 


put thyself into the trick of singularity: assume eccentric habits . : 

cross gartered: with garters crossing over at the back of the leg. A puritan habit 
to wear cross-garters, a hit at Malvolio’s puritanism 

alter services with thee. exchange places with you and become your servant 

champion: open country | 

politic authors: writers on political pentceopny: 

point-devise: exactly 

jade me: make a fool of me 

excites to this: leads to his conclusion © 

strange: cold, reserved, haughty 


. stout; proud 


Jove: god 

entertainest: accept 

still: always 

Sophy: the Shah of Persia 

play: stake 

tray-trip: an old game played with dice; success in it depended upon ‘direwine a 
three 


aqua-vitae: strong water (brandy) 
abhors: dislikes | 
Tartar: Tartarus, the lowest depth of the infernal region 
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15. 
On Food : 


Coe ee oe erry Ty 


NEVIN S. SCRIMSHAW 





This passage is taken from the chapter on ‘Food’ in “Technology and Economic 
Development” by Nevin S. Scrimshaw. _ 

The author points out how the increased use of science and technology in 
agriculture would go a long way in solving the food problem im the under- 
developed countries 





Let us consider what science and technology have to contribute to the 
food problem. 

The simplest way 1 Rncrease food production, one might suppose, is to 
bring more land under cultivation and put more people to work on it. The 
U.S.S.R. and some of the underdeveloped countries have resorted to this 
straightforward approach, without notable success. It contains several 
fallacies. For.one thing, it usually means moving into marginal lands 
where the soil and climatic conditions give a poor return. Cultivation may 
quickly deplete this soil, ruining it for pasture or forest growth. It is often 
possible, of course, to turn such lands into useful farms by agricultural know- 
how; for instance, a sophisticated knowledge of how to use the available 
water through an irrigation system may reclaim semi-arid grasslands for 
crop-growing. But the cultivation of marginal lands is in any case uNsuccess= 
ful unless it is carried out by farmers with a centuries-old tradition of ex- 
perience or by modern experts with a detailed knowledge of the local con- 
ditions and the varieties of crops that are suitable for those conditions. 
Such knowledge is conspicuously absent in the underdeveloped countries. | 

‘Furthermere, we know that the highly developed countries have not 
increased the number of acres under cultivation, but on the contrary have 
abandoned their marginal lands and steadily reduced the proportion of the 
population engaged in farmi rming. Efficient farming calls for concentration on 
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the most efficient lands, and it also results in greater production with fewer 
people. The United States, for example, producés a huge surplus of food 
with only about 10 per cent of its people working on the farms. 
, The problem of the underdeveloped countries, then, is to increase the 
productivity of their farms and farmers. This would allow them to indus- 
trialize and to feed their people more adequately. It is not easy to accom- 
plish, however. The peasant farmers are conservative and reSistant to 
change in their methods of cultivation. The entire population needs to be 
indoctrinated in the possibilities offered by scientific agriculture, including 
the officials who must provide the necessary funds, planning, Icgislation, 
training and research programmes. The underdeveloped countries are 
greatly in need of studies and experiments to help them to adapt modern 
agricultural methods to their own conditions. AO ODS 

During the past two decades some of these countries have increased their 
food production, but their populations have in the meantime grown faster: 
therefore they are farther behind than before. Furthermore, the food in- 
crease has been gained at the expense of jusing up marginal lands. In 
productivity per acre or per man éy have not gained at. all. 

Meanwhile the efficiency of farming in the developed countries has 
progressed phenomenally. In the United States the productivity per farm 
worker has tripled since 1940. With a 7 per cent reduction in the total 
acreage under cultivation, United States production of cereal grains has 
jumped 50 per cent; the increase in the corn output, thanks to hybrid corn, 
has been even greater. - 

The ‘secret’? of these improvements can be summed up in a few words: 
chemicals, mechanization, breeding and feeding. : 

Fertilizers are an old story to farmers, even in backward countries, but 
the practitioners of modern farming have raised the use of chemical fertilizers 
to a high art. To these they have added a pharmacopoeia of chemicals for 
special purposes: poisons to kill insects, fungi, and other pests; plant-growth 
regulators to control weeds, force early sprouting, stimulate ripening and 
prevent premature dropping of fruit; soil conditioners to improve the physi- 
cal characteristics of the soil. Most of these techniques and materials could 
easily be introduced on the farms of the undeveloped areas. They require 
capital investment, but they would pay for themselves many times over in 
higher yields. | SI wien ace ey SONS Oe 

The mechanization of farming has become so familiar in Western countries 
that we have forgotten the many changes it has brought about. It has 
released for human food a great deal of land formerly devoted to growing 
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feed for draught animals. Feeding fuel to a machine is cheaper than feed- 
ing a horse and the machine needs less care and maintenance. The machine 
not only ploughs and cultivates but also digs ditches and postholes, loads 
and handles heavy materials, harvests, threshes, chops forage, cleans vege- 
tables, and does many other things the intelligent horse could never do. It 
does all these things swiftly and virtually at a moment’s notice, so that the 
farmer no longer has to worry about whether or not he get a job done 
before threatening weather ruins his planting or his harvest. 

The machine has also facilitated the building and development of irriga- 
tion systems. It makes easy work of the construction of dams, the digging 
of water channels, and the pumping of water. In the United States irriga- 
tion has made it possible to increase the crop yield of Western lands by 50 
to 100 per cent. In the arid zones of India and the Middle East, which 
for centuries have been entirely dependent on irrigation for their farming, 
extension of their systems with machinery would be a great boon{ In some 
areas where lenough water could be furnished by irrigation, two’ or three 
crops a year could be produced and the crops could. be diversified. 

Finally, a combination of selective breeding and efficient feeding has 
generated astonishing bounties in both plant and animal production. For 
most of the major plant crops, thanks to modern genetics, we have seen the 
development of new varieties that give a higher yield and are more resistant 
to disease. The same is true of the animals that supply our meat, milk and 
eggs. Hybrid vigour has become a magic phrase in the U.S. farm belt. Fur- 
thermore, the farmer today can buy selected seeds he knows will do certain 
specific things with high reliability; produce plants that mature faster, are 
adapted to a wide range of conditions or grow to a uniform height, and all 
ripen at the same time so that they can be harvested by machine. 

We now have wilt-resisting peas and cabbages, mosaic-resisting snap 
beans, virus-resisting potatoes, mildew-resisting cucumbers and lima beans, 
anthracnose-resisting watermelons, and leaf-spot-resisting strawberries. We 
have new cereal grains rich in high quality protein, special squash rich in 
vitamin A, cotton seed from which the toxic pigment called gossypol has 
been bred out. We have cows that give richer milk, hogs that grow excep- 
tionally fast on less feed, hogs with more lean meat and less fat, poultry 
with a high ratio of lean meat. 

To improvement of the animal breeds the advanced countries have coupled 
scientific husbandry; finely calculated diets and rations, synthetic hormones, 
pesticides and sanitary stalls, drugs and vaccines to control disease, and 
many other measures that have heightened the efficiency of production. 
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NOTES 


U.S.S.R.: The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


moving tito marginal lands: beginning to cultivate Jand which is not well-suited 
to agriculture | 


agricultural know-how: knowledge about agriculture based on science or experience 
or both 


reclaim: bring back into cu.‘ vation 

semi-arid: partly dry 

indoctrinated: (farmers to be) thoroughly taught 

phenomenally: enormously 3 

a pharmacopoeia: book containing list of drugs (here it meaNs a very great range 
of chemicals) 

fungi: plural of fungus which means spongy, morbid growth 

plant-growth regulators: chemicals which regulate the growth of plants 

draught animals: animals used for drawing the plough 

forage: food for horses, cattle 

Selective breeding: the production of better animals and plants by selecting the 
best specimens for reproduction 

genetics: science of breeding | 

hybrid vigour: the strength derived from cross-breeding 

the U.S. farm belt: the main farming land stretching across the U.S.A. 

wilt, mosaic, virus, mildew, anthracnose, leaf-spot: technical terms used to describe 
certain diseases in the vegetables and fuits listed 

toxic pigment: poisonous colouring matter | 


sanitary stalls: places (for animals) which are free from dirt which might cause 
disease. 
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16. 

The Short List 
or Principles 
of Selection 


C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 








Dr. Cyril Northcote Parkinson (%. 1909) author, historian and journalist was 
educated at Emmanual College, Cambridge and at King’s College, London. 
During World War II be held respousible posts in the Brit:-h Armed Forces. 
He later became Raffles Professor of History in the University of Malaya and 
visiting Professor of the Universities of Harvard, Illinois and California. Dr. 
Parkinson was a member of the Archives Commission of ‘the Government of 
India. Known throughout the world for the famous law to which he has given 
his name, Dr. Park’1son is a prolific writer. His works include “Parkinson’s Law 
or the Pursuit of Progress”, “In-laws and Out-laws”, “East and West”, “Mrs. 
Parkinson’s Law”, etc. 

In the present exi.act, Dr. Parkinson, in his inimitable way, exposes in 2 
humorous manner the shortcomings of the common practices adopted by selectors 
in selecting candidates for various positions at all times. His keen observation, 
ee ese eel rent ae eee meena eee eee 





A problem constantly before the modern administration, whether in 
government or business, is that of personnel selection. The inexorable work- 
ing of Parkinson’s Law ensures that appointments have constantly to be. 
made and the question is always how to choose the right candidate from — 
all who present themselves. In ascertaining the ptinciples upon which the 
choice should be made, we may properly consider under separate heads 
the methods used in the past and the methods used at the present day. 

Past methods, not entirely disused, fall into two main categories, the 
British and the Chinese. Both deserve careful consideration, if only for the 
reason that they were obviously more successful than any method now con- 
sidered fashionable. The British method (old pattern) depended upon an 
interview in which the candidate had to establish his identity. He would be 
confronted by elderly gentlemen seated round a mahogany table who would 
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presently ask him his name. Let us suppose that the candidate replied, 
‘John Seymour.’ One of the gentlemen would then say, ‘Any relation of the 
Duke of Somerset?’ To this the candidate would say, quite possibly, ‘No, 
Sir.” Then another gentleman would say, ‘Perhaps you are related, in 
that case, to the Bishop of Westminster?’ If he said ‘No, Sir’ again, a 
third would ask in despair, ‘To whom then are you related?’ In the event 
of the candidate’s saying, ‘Well, my father is a fishmonger in Cheapside,’ 
the interview was virtually over. The members of the Board would exchange 
significant glances, one would press a bell and another tell the footman, 
‘Throw this person out.’ One name could be crossed off the list without 
further discussion. Supposing the next candidate was Henry Molyneux and 
a nephew of the Earl of Sefton, his chances remained fair up to the moment 
when George Howard arrived and proved to be a grandson of the Duke of 
Norfolk. The Board encountered no serious difficulty until they had to com- 
para the claims of the third son of a baronet with the second but illegitimate 
son of a viscount. Even then they could refer to a Book of Precedence. 
So their choice was made and often with the best results. 

The Admiralty version of this British method (old pattern) was different 
only in its more restricted scope. The Board of Admirals were unimpressed 
by titled relatives as such. What they sought to establish was a service 
connexion. The ideal candidate would reply to the second question. ‘Yes, 
Admiral Parker is my uncle. My father is Captain Foley, my grandfather | 
Commodore Foley. My mother’s father was Admiral Hardy. Commander 
Hardy is my uncle. My eldest brother is a Lieutenant in the Royal Marines, 
my next brother is a cadet at Dartmouth, and my younger brother wears a 
Sailor suit.’ 

‘Ah!’ the senior Admiral would say. ‘And what made you think of join- 
ing the Navy?’ The answer to, this question, however, would scarcely matter, 
the clerk present having already noted the candidate as acceptable. Given 
a choice between two candidates, both equally acceptable by birth, a mem- 
ber of the Board would ask suddenly. ‘What was the number of the taxi 
you came in? The candidate who said ‘I came by bus’ was then thrown 
cut. The candidate who said, truthfully, ‘I don’t know,’ was rejected, and 
the candidate who said ‘Number 2352’ (lying) was promptly admitted to 
the service as a boy with initiative. The method often produced excellent 
results. 

The British method (new pattern) was evolved in the late nineteenth 
century as something more suitable for a democratic country. The Selec- 
tion Committee would ask briskly, ‘What school were you at?’ and would 
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be told Harrow, Haileybury, or Rugby, as the case might be. ‘What games 
do you play?’ would be the next and invariable question. A promising 
candidate would reply, ‘I have played tennis for England, cricket for York- 
shire, rugby for the Harlequins, and fives for Winchester.’ The next ques- 
tion would then be ‘Do you play polo?’—just to prevent the candidate’s 
thinking too highly of himself. Even without playing polo, however, he 
was evidently worth serious consideration. Little time, by contrast, was. 
wasted on the man who admitted to having been educated at Wiggleworth. 
‘Where?’ the chairman would ask in astonishment, and ‘Where’s that?’ after 
ihe name had been repeated. ‘Oh, in Lancashire!’ he would say at last. 
Just for a matter of form, some member might ask, ‘What games do you 
play?’ But the reply “Table tennis for Wigan, cycling for Blackpool, and 
snooker for Wiggleworth’ would finally delete his name from the list. There 
might even be some muttered comment upon people who deliberately wasted 
the committee’s time. Hefe again was a method which produced good 
results. 

The Chinese method (old pattern) was at one time so extensively copied 
by other nations that few people realize its Chinese origin. This is the 
method of Competitive Written Examination. In China under the Ming 
Dynasty the more promising students used to sit for the provincial exami- 
nation, held every third year. It lasted three sessions of three days each. 
During the first session the candidate wrote three essays and composed a 
poem of eight couplets. During the second session he wrote five essays on 
a classical theme. During the third, he wrote five essays on the aft of 
government. The successful candidates (perhaps two per cent) then sat for 
their final examination at the imperial capital. It lasted only one session, 
the candidate writing one essay on a current political problem. Of those 
who were successful the majority were admitted to the civil service, the 
man with the highest marks being destined for the highest office. The 
system worked fairly well. 

The chinese system was studied by Europeans between 1815 and 1830 
and adopted by: the East India Company in 1832. The effectiveness of this 
method was investigated by a committee in 1854, with Macaulay as chair- 
man. The result was that the system of competitive examination was in- 
troduced into the Civil Service in 1855. An essential feature of the Chinese 
examinations had been their literary character. The test was in a knowledge 
of the classics, in an ability to write elegantly (both prose and verse) and 
in the stamina necessary to complete the course. All these features were 
faithfully incorporated in the Trevelyan-Northcote Report, and thereafter 
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in the system it did so much to create. It was assumed that classical learn- 
ing and literary ability would fit any candidate for any administrative post, 
It was assumed (no doubt rightly) that a scientific education would fit a 
candidate for nothing—except, possibly, science. It was known, finally, that 
it is virtually impossible to find an order of merit among people who have 
been examined in different subjects. Since it is impracticable to decide 
whether one man is better in geology than another man in physics, it is at 
least Convenient to be able to rule them both out as useless. When all 
candidates alike have to write Greek or Latin verse, it is relatively easy to 
decide which verse is the best. Men thus selected on their classical perfor- 
mance were then sent forth to govern Ir India. Those with lower marks were 
retained to govern “England. “Those with still lower marks were rejected 
altogether or sent to the colonies. While it would be totally wrong to des- 
cribe this system as a failure, no one could claim for it the success that had 
attended the. systems hitherto in use. There was no guarantee, to begin 
with, that the man with the highest marks might not turn out to be off his 
head; as was sometimes found to be the case. Then again the writing of 
Greek verse might prove to be sole accomplishment that some candidates’ 
had or would ever have. On occasion, a successful applicant may even 
have been impersonated at the examination by someone else, subsequently 
rroving unable to write Greek verse when the occasion arose. Selection by 
caumpetitive examination was never therefore more than a moderate success, 

Whatever the faults, however, of the competitive written examination, it 
certainly produced better results than any method that has been attempted 
since. Modern methods centre upon the intelligence test and the psycholo- 
gical interview. The defect in the intelligence test is that high marks are 
gained by those who subsequently prove to be practically illiterate. So 
much time has been spent in studying the art of being tested that the candi- 
date has rarely had time for anything else. The psychological interview 
has developed today into what is known as ordeal by house party. The 
candidates spend a pleasant week-end under expert observation. As one 
of them trips over the doormat and says ‘Bother!’ examiners lurking in the 
background whip out their notebooks and jot down, ‘Poor physical co- 
ordination’ and ‘Lacks self-control’. There is no need to describe this 
method in detail, but its results are all about us and are obviously deplor- 
able. The persons who satisfy this type of examiner are usually of a cau- 
tious and suspicious temperament, pedantic and smug, saying little and 
doing nothing. It is quite common, when appointments are made by this 
method, for one man to be chosen from five hundred applicants, only to be 
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sacked a few weeks later as useless even beyond the standards of his depart- 
ment, Of the various methods of selection so far tried, the latest is un- 
questionably the worst. 





NOTES 


inexorable: unrelenting, unyielding 

Parkinson’s Law: a law or principle dévised by the writer himself. It can be used 
to expose the evils rampant in Government Offices and other public institutions. 
Dr. Parkinson has titled his book on Parkinson’s Law as Parkinson’s Law or 
the Pursuit of Progress. In the first chapter of the book, he gives a hilarious 
exposition of the working of this law in all public affairs, He says: ‘The impor- 
tance of Parkinson’s Law lies in the fact that it is a law of growth based upon 
an analysis of the factors by which the growth is controlled” 

Book of Precedence: a formal or official register giving the order in which places 
of honour were to be offered to guests at formal or official functions 


Admiralty: the board of commissioners for the administration of naval affairs 
version: a particular form in which something is embodied 
stamina: staying power, constitutional strength 
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17. 
Character of 
Shivaji | 


Sir JADUNATH SARKAR 








Sir Jadunath Sarkar (1870-1958) was a historian and writer. He worked as 
Professor of Modern Indian History at the Benaras Hindu University and later 
joined the Indian Educational Service. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University from 1926 to 1928. He was elected Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He is regarded as an authority on Maratha and Mughal history. 

The present extract is taken from his famous book—“Shivaji and His Times.” 

. Sir Jadunath Sarkar gives here a very correct and just estimate of the striking 
and many-sided personality of the great Maratha King Chhatrapati Shivaji. 





Shivaji’s private life was marked by a high standard of morality. He 
was a devoted son, a loving father and an attentive husband. Intensely 
religious from his very boyhood, by instinct and training alike, he remained 
all through his life abstemious, free from vice, respectful to holy men, and 
passionately fond of hearing scripture readings and sacred stories and songs. 
But religion remained with him an‘ever-fresh fountain of right conduct and 
generosity; it did not obsess his mind nor harden him into a bigot. The 
sincerity of his faith is proved by his impartial respect for the holy men of 
all sects (Muslim as much as Hindu) and toleration of all creeds. His 
chivalry to women and strict enforcement of morality in his camp was a 
wonder in that age and has extorted the admiration of hostile critics like 
Khafi Khan. 

He had the born leader’s personal magnetism and threw a spell over all 
who knew him, drawing the best elements of the country to his side and 
winning the most devoted service from his officers, while his dazzling vic- 
tories and ever-ready smile made him the idol of his solders. His royal 
gift of judging character was one of the main causes of his success, as his 
selection of generals and governors, diplomatists and secretaries was never 
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at fault, and his administration was a great improvement on the past. 

His army organization was a model of efficiency; everything was provided 
beforehand and kept in its proper place under a proper caretaker; an ex- 
cellent spy system supplied him in advance with the most minute informa- 
tion about the theatre of his intended campaign; divisions of his army were 
combined or dispersed at will over long distances without failure; the enemy’s 
pursuit or obstruction was successfully met and yet the booty was rapidly 
and safely conveyed home without any loss. His inborn military genius is 
proved by his instinctively adopting that system of warfare which was most 
suited to the racial character of his soldiers, the nature of the country, the 
weapons of the age, and the internal condition of his enemies. His light 
cavalry, stiffened with swift-footed infantry, was irresistible in the age of 
Aurangzib. 

The greatness of Shivaji’s genuis can be fully realised not from the ex- 
tent of the kingdom he won for himself, nor from the value of the hoarded 
treasure he left behind him, but from a survey of the conditions amidst 
which he rose to sovereignty. 

He was truly an original explorer, the maker of a new road in medieval 
Indian history, with no example or guide before him. When he chose to 
declare his independence, the Mughal empire seemed to be at the height of 
its glory. Every local chief who had, anywhere in India, revolted against 
it had been crushed. For a small jagirdar’s son to defy its power, appeared 
as an act of madness, a courting of sure ruin. Shivaji, however, chose this 
path, and he succeeded. 

His success can be explained only by an analysis of his political genius. 
First and foremost he possessed that unfailing sense of reality in politics, 
that recognition of the exact possibilities of his time (tact des choses pos- 
sibles) which Cavour defined as the essence of statesmanship. His daring 
was tempered and guided by an instinctive perception of how far his actual 
resources could carry him, how long a certain line of action or policy was 
to be followed, and where he must stop. 

Shivaji possessed the true master’s gift of judging character at sight and 
choosing the fittest instruments for his work. This is proved by the success- 
ful execution of his orders by his agents in his absence. Many of the dis- 
tant expeditions of his reign were conducted not by himself in person but 
by his generals, who almost always carried out his orders according to plan. 
This was a novel feat in an Asiatic monarchy, where everything depends on 
the master’s presence. It was the training gained in Shivaji’s service, aided 
by the Maratha national character for personal independence and initiative, 
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that enable the disorganized Maratha people to stand up against all the 
resources of the mighty Aurangzib for eighteen years after the murder of 
Shambhuyi and ultimately to defeat him, even though they had no king or 
capital to form the centre of the national defence. 

His reign brought peace and order to his country, assured the protection 
cf women’s honour and the religion of all sects without distinction, extended 
the royal patronage to the truly pious men of all creeds (Muslims no less 
than Hindus), and presented equal opportunities to his subjects by opening 
the public service to talent irrespective of caste or creed.* This was the 
ideal policy for a State with a composite population like India. 

His gifts were peace and a wise internal administration. The stability of 
these good conditions was the only thing necessary for giving permanence 
to Shivaji’s work and ensuring national consolidation and growth. But that 
stability was denied to his political creation. Only his example and name 
remained to inspire the best minds of succeeding generations with ideals of 
life and government, not unmixed with vain regrets. 





* He was himself a Hindu, sincere in belief and orthodox in practice, and yet he 
employed a number of Muhammadan officers in the highest positions, such as Munshi 
Haidar (who became Chief Justice of the Mughal empire on entering Aurangzib’s 
service), Siddi Sambal, Siddi Misri, and Daulat Khan (admirals) besides commanders 
like Siddi Halal and Nur Khan (Dil.i.100.). He gave legal recognition to the Muslim 
qazis in his dominions. 





NOTES 


abstemious: temperate 

bigot: a person blindly and obstinately devoted to a particular ected; a dogmatic 
person 

chivalry: courtesy to women; devotion to service of women 

Spy system: system of secretly collecting and reporting information required for 
military or other purposes | 

booty: plunder or profit acquired in c*..mon 

cavalry: a troop of horse-soldiers 

infantry: foot-soldiers 

sovereignty: supteme and independent power 

Cavour: A great Italian statesman. He was the Prime Minister in the Sardinian 
government (1852-59 and 1860-61). His statesmanship brought about the unifi- 
cation of the greater part of Italy. 
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POETRY ! 
1 ®@ 
Ultima Ratio 
Regum 


3 
STEPHEN SPENDER | 
{ 





Stephen Spender (b. 1909) is a poet and critic. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. He was assctiated with Auden, C. Day Lewis and Mac 
Neice as one of the left-wing political poets of the 1930s. He is an indivi- 
dualist, breaking away from traditions and a pro-communist. He was in Spain 
during the Spanish Civil War. He is less satirical and more lyrical than Auden 
and C. Day Lewis. 

In ‘Ultima Ratio Regum’, he pictures a boy lying dead, probably hit by a 
policeman’s bullet during some political demonstration. He roundly condemns 
the use of the gun which has become the final argument of thos: who are in 
péwer. it is the innocent and ‘valueless’ youngsters who usual.y suffer death 
2 tn 
in such dettdtstrations. — 





The guns&¢pell money’s ultimate reason 

In letters of lead on the sprinp—hitiside. 

But the boy lying dead under the olive trees 
Was too young and too silly 

fo have been notable to their important eye, 
He was a better target for a kiss. 


When he lived, tall factory hooters never summoned him. 
Nor did restaurant plate glass doors revolve to wave him in. 
His name never appeared in the papers | 

The world maintained its traditional wall: 


Round the dead with their gold sunk deep as a well, 

Whilst his life, intangible as a Stock Exchange rumour, drifted outside. 
O too lightly he threw down his cap 

One day when the breeze threw petals from the trees. : 
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The unflowering wall sprouted with guns, 
Machine-gun anger quickly scythed the grasses; 
Flags and leaves fell from hands and branches: 
The tweed cap rotted in the nettles. 


Consider his life which was valueless 

In terms of employment, hotel ledgers, news files.’ 
Consider. One bullet in ten thousand kills a man. 
Ask. Was so much expenditure justified 

On the death of one so young and so silly 

Lying under the olive trees, O world, O death? 


(1939) 





NOTES 


Ultima Ratio Regum: the final argument of kings. This was the motto engraved 
on the cannon of Louis XIV, the grand monarch of France. ° 
Money’s ultimate reason: the final argument used by the moneyed people to settle 
any issue is the gun 

when he lived . ... Summoned him: he was too young to be called to work in a 
factory 

Nor did .... him in: he was too poor to patronis® good restaurants 

Intangible... . rumour: rumour of which the source cannot be traced, but which 
circulates in a rather mysterious manner, affecting stocks and shares in the 
money matket ¢\{ 

sprouted with guns: the police suddenly appeared on the hillside with their rifies 

flags: flags which the demonstrators were holding in their hands 
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2. 
The Pulley 


GEORGE HERBERT 





George Herbert (1593-1633) was a clergyman and poet with reputation for 
scholarship. He produced the most intensely moving religious poetry in the 
English Language. He believed that a poet should dedicate his gifts to the 
service of God. He wrote in simple, homely and racy language. He was a 
faithful follower of John Donne. He expresses everything through images and 
tries above all to be concrete. The ‘Pulley’ is a very good example of his con- 
crete manner of writing on religious themes. Man’s soul is lifted to God over 
the Pulley of restlessness. 


When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by; 

Let us (said He) pour on him all we can: 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into ‘4) span. 

So strength first made a way; 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone all of, his treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 

He would adore thy gift, instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; | 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness: 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
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If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 





NOTES 


bestow: give 
adore: worship 
repining: discontented 


3. 
A Pinch of Snuff 


ANON 





This is a humorous poem by an anonymous poet. The English language is 
rich in humorous poetry. 

The poet here writes humorously about the elaborate actions of a snuff-addict 
before he inhales a pinch of snuff and the effect it produces on those near him. 





Who does not know what logic lies concealed 
Where diving finger meets with diving thumb? 
Who hath not seen the opponent fly the field, 
Unhurt by argument, by snuff struck dumb? _ 
The box drawn forth from its profoundest bed, 
The slow-repeated tap, with frowning brows, 

‘ The brandished pinch, the fingers widely spread, 
The arm tossed round, returning to the nose. 
Who can withstand a battery so strong? 

Wit, reason, learning, what are ye to these? 
Or who could toil through folios thick and long, 
When disdom may be purchased with a sneeze? 





NOTES 


diving: plunging 

Profoundest bed: the bottom of the pocket 

brandishing: (like) the waving or flourishing of a weapon, such as a pistol or a 
dagger 

withstand a battery so strong: held out against such a powerful attack 
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4. 


Lochinvar 


Sir WALTER SCOTT 








Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) wrote a great deal of narrative poetry and a large 
number of historical novels. In both kinds of writing, Scott shows a great love 
of romance and of history. He developed early in youth a taste for old legends 


and ballads. In 1802 he published a large collection of old ballads, together 
with his own poems written in imitation of them. 


The following song is taken from one of his long historical poems—“Marmion”. 
The metre is suggestive of a gallop. 


O, Young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarm’d,.and he rode all alone, 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none: 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s men and kinsmen, and. brothers, and all; 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

‘O come ye in peace here, of come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ 
79 
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‘I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kiss’d the goblet: the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 
‘Now tread we a measure’, said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace, 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume: 
And the bride-maidens whisper’d “Twere better by far, 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.’ 


One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall-door and the charger stood near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddie before her he sprung! 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; | 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee. 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and dauntless in war, 

Have ye ever heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 





NOTES 


Border: the mountainous border country between England and Scotland 
steed: horse 

gave: except for 

dauntless: fearless; courageous 


staid: stayed 

brake: thicket or brushwood 

ford: a crossing place in a fiver 

Netherby: the castle of the bride’s father, in Cumberland 

the gallant: the hero 

laggard: literally a person who Jags behind. Here it means a lazy, stupid fellow 
(a contemptous reference to Lochinvar's rival in love) 

dastard: a coward 

craven: cowardly 

bridal: wedding feast | 

woo’d: made love to; courted. ‘Wooed’ is the past tense of woo 

suit: courtship, request for permission to marry 

Solway: The river Eske which runs into the Solway firth (arm of the sea) is noted 
for its swiftly rising tide. 

measure: dance | 

goblet: a drinking-cup without handle 

quaffed off: drank quickly 

galliard: a lively dance of Spanish origin 

bride-maidens: bride’s maids, companions of the bride 

charger: horse 

croupe: crupper, the part of a horse’s back just behind the saddle 

fleet: swift 

quoth: said 

scaur: ridge of rock 


Graemes, Forsters, Fenwicks and Musgraves: surnames of families residing in the 
Border region 


Ne’er: Never 
Cannobie Lee: a plain, close to the English border 
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All for Love 


LORD BYRON: 


on 
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George Noel Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824) succeeded Scott in 
popularity as a writer of verse stories. He is chiefly remembered nowadays for 
some of his intensely moving ics, and his many satires. His poetry is re- 
markable for its vigour and (Gacaotal appeal and the charm of his rhetorical 
style. - 

This poem is regarded as the most tender and true of Byron’s smaller poems. 
It sings of the glory of youth and love. 





O talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 
"Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled : 

Then away with all such from the head that is hoary— 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


O Fame!-if.I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

"Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eye of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 
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NOTES 


story: history 
myrtle and ivy: emblem of youthful vigour and joy 


laurels: emblem of glory 
May-dew: The dew in May was supposed to have miraculous properties; to bathe 


the face in it was to secure perpetual beauty. 
hoary: gray with age 
discover: reveal 
aught: anything 
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6. 
Meeting at Night 


ROBERT BROWNING 





Robert Browning (1812-1889), s major Victorian poet, was considerably infit- 
enced by the poetry of Byron, Keats and Shelley. He started writing poetry early 
in life. He was an optimist and had a tremendous zest for life. His poetry 
was throughout a protest against the pessimistic mood of the age. Browning’s 
favourite mode of expression is the dramatic monologue. 

This peom was first published under the title ‘Night’. The title was later 
changed to ‘Meeting at Night.” Here the speaker is a man who joyfully seeks 
his happy sea-side home ait night when he would join his wife from whom he 
has been separated during the day. 


The gray sea ahd the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speech 7’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; © 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, through its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 





NOTES 


cove: a small bay 
prow: the forepart of a ship 
slushy sand: shallow part of the sea 
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Remember 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 





ee, — 





Christina Rossetti (1830-34) is one of the greatest English women poets and 
is famous for the technical perfection of her writing. Her subjects were usually 
religious and of a melancholy nature. \ 

The present sonnet is characteristic of the spiritual and melancholy note in 
her poetry. | 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When oe can no more hold me by the hand, 
Remember me when no more e day day 
You tell me of our future that you planned, 
Only remember me: you understand 

Ait will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, \do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 


= A A TT A 


NOTES 


coursel: think or talk over together 
vestive: trace, evidence, sign 
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8, 
The Men of Old 


LORD HOUGHTON 








Lord Houghton (Milnes Richard Monkton), first Baron Houghton (1809-85) 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was intimate with Tenny- 
son, Hallam and Thackeray. He became an active politician and wrote songs 
and poems. He edited and wrote a life of Keats. He was the first open cham- 
pion of Keats as a poet of the first rank. 

Here the poet laments the loss of old values which enriched the life of the 
men of old. He hopes for a revival of these values. 


I know not that the men of old 
. Were better than men now, 
Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow: 
I heed not those who pipe for force 
A ghost of Time to raise, 
As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 


Still it 1s true, and over true, 
That I delight to close 
This book of life self-wise and new, 
And Iet my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness, 
The world has since forgone, 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone! 
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With rights, tho’ not too closely scanned, 
_ Enjoyed, as far as known, 

With will by no reverse unmanned, 
With pulse of even tone, 

They from today and from tonight 
Expected nothing more, | 

Than yesterday and yesternight 
Had proffered them before. 


To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men at arms, tc cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 


Man now his Virtue’s diadem 
Puts on and proudly wears; 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts, unawares: 
Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds, 
As noble boys at play.— 


And what if Nature’s fearful wound 

They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 
To watch the misery there,— 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
The charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea. | 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet, 
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It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet: 

For flowers that grow our hands teneath 
We struggle and aspire, 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh Desire. 


Yet, brothers, who up Reason’s hill 
Advance with hopeful cheer,— 

O! loiter not, those heights are chill, 
As chill as they are clear; 

And stil! restrain your haughty gaze, 
The loftier that ye go 

Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below. 


NOTES 


proffered: offered for acceptance 

scanned: analysed, examined 

by no reverse unmanned: not discouraged by misfortune or calamity 
with pulse of even tone: unruffled or undisturbed state of mind 
cope: grapple successfully; «deal with 

fronting foe: enemy that one happened to face 

diidem: crown 

blending: combining 

sublimest needs: needs of the most exalted kind 

swooned: fainted 

haughty: proud; arrogant 

haze: vapour, mist 
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9. 


Miracles 


WALT WHITMAN 








What. Whitman (1819-92) was an American poet, best known as the poct of 
democracy. He_is_a poet of Man and Nature. The greatest poet, according 
to Whitman, ie he commie lover of the Keown universe’. His own poems 
‘Leaves of Grass’ can be regarded as expressions of his deep universal love for 
the variety of existence around him. 

In this poem, the poet, touched by a rare creative mood, finds miracles every- 
where. Nothing is commonplace. Streets, houses, people, animals, birds, day, 


night, sea, fish, in fact, the whole u universe aroun around him appears to have been 


invested with a rare charm, a rare beauty. 





Why. who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me I know of nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward the sky, 
Or wade with naked feet along the beach just in the edge of the water, 
Or stand under trees'in the woods, 


Or talk by day with anyone I love, 

Or sit at table at dinner with the rest, 

Or look at strangers opposite me riding in the car, 

Or watch honeybees busy around the hive of a summer forenoon, 
Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness of insects in the air, 

Or the exquisite delicate curve of the new moon in spring; 

These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles, 

The whole reterving. vet yet each distinct and in its place. 

To me every hour of the night and dark is a miracle. 
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Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 
Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the same 


Every foot of the interior swarms with the same. 

To me the sea is a continual miracle, | 

The fishes that swim “fDIthe rocks —(}he motion of the waves — the 
| ships with men jn them. 

What stranger miracles afe there? 





NOTES 


Manhattan: island at the mouth of the Hudson river, now part of the city of New 
York | . 
swarms: is full of 
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10. 
Nightingales 


ROBERT BRIDGES 








Robert Bridges (1844-1930) is the author of many beautiful lyrics. Bridges 
was perhaps too subtle and severe a poet to appeal to a very wide public. “He 
was appointed Poet Laureate of England in 1913. Much of his later work was 
concerned with the development of new metrical forms that met with only mode- 
rate success. He will be remembered for his early lyrics, of which the present 


pocm is a very good example. 

The nightingale has been a favourite subject with English poets. The distinc- 
tion of this pgem lies in the unconventional manner in which Bridges has handled 
the theme. [he poem is in the form of a dialogue between the poet and the 


nightingates knd the bird’s answer imay may bé€ régarded as Bridges’ o: own method of 
poetic composition. He draws his inspiration not from external nature but from 
his own inner urges, longings and unfulfilled desires, which with the utmost of 
efforts, he can express only inadequately and imperfectly as the nightingales do. 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, | 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, 
wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 
Where are those starry woods? O might I wander 
there, : 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 


Bloom the year long! 


ae We 


Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams: 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 
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Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 
For all our art. 


Alone®aloud in the raptured ear of men 
© We pour our dark nocturnal Secrei@gne then, 
As night is withdrawn 
(@From these sweet-springing meads and bursting 
boughs of May, | : 
@ DreamOWhile the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn. 





NOTES 


starry woods: bright regions 

voice of desire: expression of some unattainable ideal or desire 
throe of the heart: anguish of the heart 

cadeuce: rhythm; measured movement of sound 


nocturnal: belonging to the night 
innumerable choir of day: numerous birds that sing during the day time 


Eve 


RALPH HODGSON 








Ralph Hodgson (1871-1962) spent his most productive literary years in London, 
fhen went to Japan as a lecturer in English literature. He migrated to the 
United States in the 1930s, where he lived quietly on a farm till bis death in 
1962. His fame as a poet rests chiefly on a handful of poems. ‘The Bull, ‘A 
Song of Honour’, ‘Eve’, etc.—which have become such classics that it seems 
now that they have always existed. 

The theme of the present poem is the temptation of Eve by Satan in the 
garb of a snake. Adam and Eve have been forbidden by God to eat the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge. Satan tempts Eve to eat the fruit which results in 
the loss of paradise. The poem is based on Milton’s famous epic ‘Paradise Lost’. 





Eve. with her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass 
Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees, 

Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 


Mute as 4 mouSe in a 

Corner the cobra lay, 

Curled around a bough of the 
Cinnamon tall..............ee.- 
Now to get even and 

Humble proud heaven and 
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Now was the moment or 
_ Never at all. 


‘Eva!’ Each syllable 
Light as a flower fell, 
‘Eva!’ he whispered the 
Wondering maid, 

Soft as a bubble sung 
Out of a linnet’s lung, 
Soft and most silverly 
‘Eva!’ he said. 


Picture that orchard sprite, 
Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Slim finger tips, 
Wondering listening, 


Listening, wondering, 
Eve with a berry 
Half-way to her lips. 


Oh had our simple Eve 

Seen through the make-believe! 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 

Into the grass. 


Here was the strangest pair 

In the world anywhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 

Telling his story low..............000 
Singing the birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 

The Blasphemous Tree. 
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Oh what a clatter when 

Titmouse and Jenny Wren ; 
Saw him successful and 

Taking his leave! 

How the birds rated him! 

How they all hated him! 

How they all pitied 

Poor motherless Eve! 


Picture her crying © 

Outside in the lane, 

Eve, with no dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Haunting the gate of the 
Orchard in vain, BLgsbACHE 
Picture the lewd delight 

Under the hill tonight 

‘Eva!’ the toast goes round, 
‘Eva!’ again. 





NOTES 


linnet: song-bird 

Sprite: fairy 

make-believe: pretence 

pretender: one who makes a false claim 

the Blasphemous Tree: profane tree; the tree of knowledge which symbolises evil 


- titmouse: a small bird 


Jenny Wren: name for wren, a small song-bird 

rated: scolded angrily, : 

motherless Eve: Eve was created out of Adam’s rib, hence motherless 
lewd: base, indecent, 


the toast goes round: The devil and his companions raise a toast (drink to her) to 
Eva as, through her, they have won a victory over Good 
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12. 
The Man He Killed 


THOMAS HARDY 








Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) was a Victorian novelist but a modern poct, at 
least a poet of the transition to modern times. He wrote poetry throughout 
his life. His poems follow closely his sombre mood and his sense of irony. 

In ‘The Man He Killed’, the speaker is a soldier; the occasion is his having 
been in battle and killed a man—obviously for the first time in his life. He 
is not a professional soldier bat a working man who has enlisted only because 
he was out of work. He speaks simple and colloquial language. The central 
purpose of the poem is to make us realize keenly the irrationality and futility 
of war. 


‘Had he and I but met 

By some old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin! 


‘But ranged as infantry, 

And staring face to face, 

_I shot at him as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 


‘IT shot him dead because - 
Because he was my foe, 

Just so: my foe of course he was: 
That’s clear enough; although 
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‘He thought he’d ‘list, perhaps: 

Off-hand like — just as I — 

Was out of work — had sold his traps — 
No other reason why. 


‘Yes; quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down 

You’d treat if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half-a-crown.’ 





NOTES 


nipperkin: half-pint cup 

ranged as infantry: facing each other as soldiers belonging to enemies at war 
"list: enlist as a soldier 

traps: the tools of his trade—he may have been a tinker or a plumber 

treat: entertain; offer a drink 


13. 
Spring and Fall | 


To a Young Child 


GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 





Gerald Manley Hopkins (1844-89) was a priest and also a poet. He was 
educated at Balior College, Oxford. He joimed the Roman Catholic Church ie 
1866 and became a Jesuit in 1968. Mest ef kis poems were unknown uatil 
1918, when his friend Robert Bridges published them. He was a poet of extra- 


ordinary originality. As a poet, Be Tepetaten: snd Be: eect, Delos Perera 
to the twentieth century. 


The present poem is a deceptively poem, but embodies 2a 
profound idea. A child stands alone in T eoed sedi wacnag The Tears fal 
The poet says that as she grows up she _rit_not_have_the_spmc_intense feelings 
for mere leaves; yet she will weep, bet fer her own state. AH men are blighted 
by the Fall (according to Catholic doctrine) and all sorrow comes from this 


recognition. De ee erry Seg One, een? eee! Tamer 
falling of leaves is a metaphor. 


MARGARET, are you grieving 

Over Goldengrove unleaving? | 
Leaves, like the things of man, you 

With your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 


Ah! as the heart grows older 
It will come to such sights colder 
By and by, nor spare a sigh 


Though worlds of wanwood leafmeal lie; 
And yet you will weep and know why 
Now no matter, child, the name: 
Sorrow’s springs are the same. 
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Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 
What heart heard of, ghost guessed: 

It is the blight man was torn for, 

It is Margaret you mourn for. 





NOTES 


goldengrove: grove (group of trees, small wood) full of trees with golden leaves 

unleaving: losing their leaves 

through worlds of wanwood .. . lie: The line suggests an autumnal wood from 
which all the summer colours have gone and leaves lie scattered on the ground. 

sorrow’s springs: origins of sorrow 

ghost: spirit 

Slight: depression, decay, here ‘Fall of Man’ 


14. 
Futility 


WILFRED OWEN 


eZ 


‘ 








Wilfred Owen (1893-1918), a promising young poet, was killed in action a 
week before the end of the First World War of 1914-18. Owen’s main concern 
as a poet is to bring out the horror, cruelty and futility of war. In a preface 
to his Wtended book of poems, Owen wrote : 

“Above all I am not concerned with poetry. My subject is war and the pity 
of war. The poetry is in the pity.” 

in this poet; about a soldier recently killed, Owen captures the total folly 
of war. 





Move him into the sun — 

Gently its touch awoke him once 

At home, whispering of fields unsown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow 

If anything might rouse him now. 
The kind old sun will know. 

Think how it wakes the 
Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides, __ 
Full-nerved — still warm — too hard to stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 

— QO what made fatuous sunbeams toil 

To break earth’s sleep at all? 








NOTES 


the sun: the universal symbol of life, warmth and growth, is powerless to arouse 
the sleeper from the snows of death 

a cold star: the earth, which slept before the touch of the sun 

was it for this: (Did the body grow up) for death on battlefield? 

the clay: the body 

fatuous: vacantly silly, purposeless 
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15. 
The Castle 


EDWIN MUIR 








Edwin Muir (1387-1959), novelist, poet and critic, was the director of the 
British Institute at Rome, and Professor of poetry at Harvard University. ‘His 
eolected poems were published in 1952. 

' In this poem, he shows how gold, ice. money is the worst enemy of man. 
It tempts and corrupts man and makes him lose ali sense of values. 





All through that summer at ease we lay, 

And daily from the turret wall 

We watched the mowers in the hay 
And the enemy half a mile away 

They seemed no threat to us at all. 


For what, we thought, had we to fear 

With our arms and provender, load on load, 
Our towering battlements, tier on tier, 

And friendly allies drawing near 

On every leafy summer road. 


Our gates were strong, our walls were thick, 
So smooth and high, no man could win 

A foothold there, no clever trick 

Could take us, have us dead or quick. 

Only a bird could have got in, 

What could they offer us for bait? 

Our Captain was brave and we werfe true.... 
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There was a little private gate, 
A little wicked wicket gate. 
The wizened warder let them through. 


Oh then our maze of tunnelled stone 
Grew thig and treacherous as air. 
The cause was lost without a groan. 
The famous citadel overthrown, 
And all its secret galleries bare. 


How can this shameful tale be told? 
I will maintain until my death 
We could do nothing, being soid; 
Our only enemy was gold, 

_ And we had no arms to fight it with. 





NOTES 


turret: a small tower at the corner of the castle wall 

provender: food for farm animals 

tier: a row of seats; a series of such rows arranged one above or behind the other 
quick: alive 

bait: something that tempts 

wicket gate: a small door or gate especially at the side of a larger one 

wizened: creased with age; of died up appearance | 

maze: network of winding pathwavs 
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16. 


When I Was 
One-and-Twenty 


A. E. HOUSMAN 








A. E. Housman (1859-1936) was a professor of Latin at Cambridge for many 
years and was famous throughout Europe for his scholarship. He published only 
three very small volumes of poems in his life-time, but achieved great popu- 
larity. Most of his poems are short but they have been fashioned with very 
great artistic care. His poems express a deep sadness about life. 
r\.In the present poem, he records the sadness through disappointment in love 
when one is young. } 





When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 
“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away, 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 
But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 
When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 
‘ “The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
’Tis paid with sighs a plenty | 
And sold for endless rue.’ 
‘And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true 





NOTES 


endless rue: endless regret, repentan-e orf soffow 
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17. 
When Wilt Thou 
Teach the People 


D. H. LAWRENCE 





EE EA A ee ant AU eS i rr mp 


Novelist, poet, critic, Lawrence (1885-1930) was a severe critic of the modern 
industrial society. He wrote violently satirical poems exposing the evils of the 
highby mechanised urban society. In his poem ‘Let Us Be Men’ Lawrence says: 

“For God’s sake, let us be men 
net monkeys minding machines. .. .” 

Ia the present poem, Lawrence implores God to teach the people to save 
themselves. He wants the people to lead a simple, nateral and free life without 
being slaves to any leader or to any ideology. 





When wilt thou teach the people, 
God of justice, save themselves — ? 
They have been saved so often 
and sold. 


O God of justice, send no more saviours 
of the people! 


When a saviour has saved a people 

they find he has sold them to his father. 

They say: We are saved, but we are starfving. 

He says: The sooner will you eat imaginary cake in the mansions of 
my father. 

They say: Can’t we have a loaf of common bread? 

He says No you must go to heaven, and eat the most marvellous cake. | 
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Or Napoleon says: Since I have saved you from the ci-devants, 


You are my property. be prepared to die for me, and to work for 
me 





Or later republicans say: You are saved, 
therefore you afe our savings, our capital 
with which we shall do tig business -— 


Or Lenin says: You are saved, but you are saved wholesale. 


You are no longer men. That is bourgeois; 
You afe items in the Soviet state, 

and each item will get its ration, 

but it is the Soviet state alone which counts; 
the items are of small importance, 

the state having saved them all.— 


And so it goes on, with the saving of the people, 
God of justice, when wilt thou teach them to save themselves? 





Saviour: deliverer; redeemer 

Napoleon I Bonaparte (1769-1821): N.»oleon crowned himself as Emperor of France 
in 1804. After his disastrous defcat at the hands of theiBritish at Waterloo. ne 
surrendered and was taken to England and thence to the island of St. Helena 
where he eventually died of cancer. 

Ci-devants: deposed noblemen 

Lenin (1870-1924) Russian Revolutionary leader who led the Russian people sutc- 
cessfully in the revolution of October, 1917. He is regarded as the architect of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics. (His real name was Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov). 

Bourgeois: belonging to the class between the gentry (aristocracy) and the Lbourers; 
a class addicted of comfort and respectabilty. 
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18. 


The Wild Swans 
at Coole 


W. B. YEATS_ 








W. B. Yeats (1865-1939) was one of the most eloquent and greatly gifted poets 
of this century. Born in Dublin, Ireland, he was the son of a painter. He was 
deeply inspired and influenced by the mystic heritage of his native land, Ireland, 
and he became the leader of the Anglo-Irish Literary revival at the beginning 
of this century. Though a great supporter of Irish Nationalism, his life was 
mainly devoted to poetry. He received the Nobel Prize for Literature_in 1923. 

This poem is the title pocii ofa volume of Yeats’ poems published in 1919 
and it introduces his major theme as a poet. Coole Park was the house of Lady 
Gregory, where Yeats passed many happy days. The Coole Park Estate was. an 
emblem to him of all that was gracious and also _doomed. } The swans are 
associated with the serene beauty of an aristocratic culture, and with ifs erosion 
year; but Yeats sees them as; fii some sense, unchanging, it_is himself and the 
world who move towards death.{ The Swans are a symbol of changelessness in 
the midst of change. 





The trees are in their autumn beauty, 

Thé woodland “paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine-and-fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count, 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Unvon their clamorous wings. 
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I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The beil-beat of their wings above mv head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 


—. 


Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water, 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 


NOTES 


October twilight: The season accords with Yeats’ own age. He had reached the 
autumn of his life. | 
wheeling in great broken rings: The presentation of the rising Swans is superbly 

concrete. 
unwearied ... . still: The Swans, moving with the same eaSe and majesty in the 
lake as in the air, became symbols of eternity, triumphing over time. 
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19. 


The Death of © 
Ben Hall 


W. H. OGILVIE 





Ogilvie, William Henry (1869-1963) was born at Kelso in Scotland. He arrived 
in Australia in 1889. His works include the ‘Australian’ (1916) and ‘Collected 
Speaking Verse’ (1932). He was one of the many successful practitioners of the 
ballad form in modern verse. 

The present poem is a very good example of modern narrative poetry. 


Ben. Hall was out on the Lachlan side 
With a thousand pounds on his head; 

A score of troopers were scattered wide, 
And a hundred more were ready to ride 
Wherever a rumour led. 


They had followed his track from the 
Wedding heights | 

And north by the Weelong yards; 
Through dazzling days and moonlit nights 
They had sought him over their rifle-sights, 
With their hands on their trigger-guards. 


“The outlaw stole like a hunted fox” 
Through the scrub and stunted heath, 
And peered like a hawk from his eyrie rocks 
Though the waving boughs of the sapling box 
On the troopers riding beneath. 


His clothes were rent by the clutching thorn 
And his blistered feet were bare; 
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Ragged and torn, with his beard uashorn, 
‘(He hid in the woods like a beast forlorn,” 
With a padded path to his lair. 


But every night when the white stars rose 

He crossed by the Gunning Plain 

To a stockman’s hut where the Gunning flows, 
And struck on the door three swift light blows. 
And a hand unhooked the chain — 


And the outlaw followed the lone path back 
With food for another day, 

And the kindly darkness covered his track 

And the shadows swallowed him deep and black 
Where the starlight melted away. 


a 


But his friend had read the Big Reward, 
And his soul was stitred with greed; 

He fastened his door and window—board, 
He saddled his horse and crossed the ford, 
And spurred to the town at speed. 


You may ride at a man’s or a maid’s behest 

When honour or true love cail, 

And steal your heart to the worst or best, ’’ 
But the ride that 1s ta’en on a traitor’s quest 
Is the bitterest ride of all, 


A hot wind blew from the Lachlan bank 
And a curse on its shoulder came; 

The pine trees frowned at him, rank on rank, 
The sun on a gathering storm-cloud sank 
And flushed his cheek with shame. ” 


He reined at the Court; and the tale began 
That the rifles alone should end; ’” 
Sergeant and trooper laid their plan 

To draw the net on a hunted man 

At the treacherous word of a friend. ’’ 
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False was the hand that raised the chain 

And false was the whispered word: 

The troopers have turned to the south again, 
‘You may dare to camp on the Gunning Plain’ 
And the weary outlaw heard. 


He walked from the hut but a quarter-mile 
Where a clump of saplings stood 

In a sea of grass like a lonely isle; 

And the moon came up in a little while 
Like silver steeped in blood. 


Ben Hall lay down on the dew-wet ground 

By the side of his tiny fire; 

And a night-breeze woke, and he heard no sound 
As the troopers drew their cordon round — 

And the traitor earned his hire. 


And nothing they saw in the dim gray light, 

But the little glow in the trees; 

And they crouched in the tall cold grass all night, 
Each one ready to shoot at sight, 

With his rifle cocked on his knees. 


When the shadows broke and the dawn’s white sword 
Swung over the mountain wall, 

And a little wind blew over the ford, 

A sergeant sprang to his feet and roared: 

In the name of the Queen, Ben Halli!’ 


Haggard, the outlaw leapt from his bed 
With his lean arms held on high 

‘Fire!’ And the word was scarcely said 

When the mountains rang to a rain of lead — 
And the dawn went drifting by. 


They kept their word and they paid his pay 
Where a clean man’s hand would shrink; 
And that was the traitor’s master-day 
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As he stood by the bar on his homeward way 
And called on the crowd to drink. 


He banned no creed and he barred no class, 

And he called to his friends by name; 

But the worst would shake his head and pass 
{And none would drink from the bloodstained glass 

Ang the goblet red with shame. 


And I know when I hear the last grim call 
And my mortal hour is spent, 

When the light is hid and the curtains fall 

I would rather sleep with the dead Ben Hall . 
Than go where that traitor went. 





NOTES 


Ben Hall: was one of the best-known Australian bushrangers (a lawless per&on, 
often an escaped criminal who takes to the bush and lives by robbery) 

Lachlan: a river, 800 miles Iong in Central New South Wales. It flows west from 
the Blue Mountains, but its volume is small in dry seasons, 

With a thousand pounds on his head: rewatd of a thousand pound for catching him 

troopers: soldiers 

eyrie: an eagie’s nest. Here it means his hiding-place high in the mountains 

unshorn: uncut 

lair: hiding place; a den 

Gunning plain: Gunning town is to the south-west of Sydney. The village was 
founded in 1824 

behest: command i 

reined: stopped; slowed up 

the queen: Queen Victoria - 

goblet: a large drinking cup 
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20. 
Farm Child 


R. S. THOMAS 





R. S. Thomas ((b. 1913); is the most recent of modern English poets with a 
fairly recently established reputation. For more than twenty years, he has beea 2 
parish priest in Wales. He was Rector of Manaform (1942-54), 2 hilly asd 
isolated area, much of it uninhabited, and since 1954, vicar of Egiwys Fach. 
He taught himself the Welsh language as an adult, in order to undesstand the 
remote hill farmers who were under his care. 

As a poet, his subjects are at first sight varrow in range; |be writes almost 
exclusively about the people and landscape of the Welsh hill country; |but the 
emotional range is far wider than his description suggests. His poems sre utterly 
lacking in sentimentality; but they never lack tenderness or compassion for the 
hardworking, narrow, parochial, yet deeply human peasants be knows so weil. 
In the present poem, a sketch of the farm child, Thomas shows how the child 
rows as a part of the environment in which it lives.' 





Look at this village boy. his head is stuffed 
With all the nests he knows, his pockets with flowers. 
Snail-shelis and bits of glass. the fruit of hours 
Spent in the fields by thorn and thistle tuft: - 

Look at his eyes, sce the harebell hiding there: 
Mark how the sun has freckled his smooth face 
Like a finch’s egg under that bush of hair 

That dares the wind, and in the mixen now 
Notice his potse; from such unconscious grace 
[Earth breeds and beckons to the stubborn plough) 


ee i ee sme 





NOTES 


harebell: a clear bltte bell-shaped flower 
freckled: covered with spots 

finch: a small bird 

mixen: dung-heap 
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21. 
I Sit Alone 


WALTER DE LA MARE 








Walter de la Mare (1873-1956) was a poet, short-story writer and novelist. 
He was educated at St. Panl’s Cathedral Choir School. He worked for eighteen 
years in the service of Standard Oil Company before devoting himself to lite-_ 
rature. In 1948, he was made Companion of Honour and was awarded the 
Order of Merit. His peculiar quality lay in his combination of the child and 
the man. He began and he ended, it has been said, in wonder. The World of 
dream was as real to bim as the world of sense. 

In this poem, the poet expresses a view of life that fantasy offers only a 
momentary respite from the horror of life, the fear of death and the sense of 
isolation. It is only faith and love that can redeem the condition of time. The 
power of faith and love is thus the theme of the poem. 





I sit alone, 

And clear thoughts move in mé, 
Pictures, now near, now far, 

Of transient fantasy, 

Happy I am, at peace 

In my own company. 


Yet life is a dread thing, too, 
Dark with horror and fear. 
Beauty’s fingers grow cold, 
Sad cries I hear, 

Death with a stony gaze 

Is ever near. 
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Lost in myself I hide 

From the cold unknown: 

Lost, like a world cast forth 

Into space star-sown: 

And songs of the morning are stilled, 
And delight in them flown. 


So even the tender and dear « 

Like phantoms through memory stray 
Creations of sweet desire, 

That faith can alone bid stay: 

They cast off the cloak of the real 
And vatiish away. 


Only love can redeem 

This truth, that delight, 

Bring morning to blossom again 
Out of plague-ridden night; 
.Restore to the lost the found, 


Ne eR A ED Pare 


To: the blinded, sight. 


N@TES 


transient. fleeting, quickly passing away 
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ZZ. 
Outside and In 


HENRY REED 





Henry Reed (b. 1914) is a poet and critic. His poems have been published 
under the title ‘A Man of Verona’. | 

The present poem is ‘one of his very fascinating lyrics. The poem records a 
very subtle cmotional experience. 








Suddenly I knew that you were outside the house, 
The trees. went silent you were prowling among, 

And all the | the birds i in the: garden finished singing. 

What have you come for? Have you’ come in peace? 
Or have you come to blackmail, or just to know? 
And after sunset must I be made to waich 

The lawn and the lane, from the bed drawn to the window, 
The winking glass on top of the garden wall, 

The shadows relaxing and stiffening under tlfe moon? 
I am alone, but look, I have opened the doors, 

And the house is filling with cold, the winds flow in. 
A house so vulnerable and divided, with _ 

A mutiny already inside its walls, 

Cannot withstand a siege. I have opened the doors 
In sign of surrender. The house is filling with cold. 
Why will you stay out there? I am ready to answer. 
The doors are open. Why will you not come in? 





NOTES 


prowling: moving quietly, cautiously 
vulnerable: open to attack 
mutiny: revolt; tumult (here, in the mind) 
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23. 

The River- 
Merchant’s Wite— | 
(A Letter) 


EZRA POUND 











ee ees aes 2 ieamiaes, 


Ezra Pound (1885-1972) is an American poet born in Idaho. He was educated 
_at Hamilton College and University of Pennsylvania. He travelled and liver 
in Europe. Pound exercised great influcice on modern English and American 
ports, particularly Yeats and I. S. Eliot. During the Sccond World War (1939- 
45) be broadcast fascist propaganda from Rome. He was imprisoned and 
adjudged insane after the war and was kept in an asylum in the United States 
uatil 1958. He was released in 1961 and returned to Italy. 

This poem is one of Pound's early works and lacks the obscurity of his later 
poenis. It is one of his creative translations from Chinese, apparently not very 
close to the original. Pound assumes a young Chinese Woman's voice, imitating 
(he way it had been imagined in the cighth century by Rihaku che Japanese 
name for the Chinese poet, Li Po). Pound has zn amazing car for the music 
Oi Words. : 


“ 


gum es cts ct i -  t 


While my hair was still cut straight across my forehead 
I played about the front gate, pulting flowers. 

You came by on bamboo stiits, playing horse, 

You walked about my seat, playing with blue plums. 
And we went on living in the village of Chokan: 
Two small people, without dislike or suspicion: 

At fourteen I married My Lord You. 

I never laughed, being bashful- 

Lowering my head, I looked at the wall. 

Called to, a thousand times, I never looked back. 

At fifteen I stopped scowling, 

] desired my dust to be mingled with yours 

Forever and forever and forever. 
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Why should I climb the look out? » 

As sixteen you departed, 

You went into far Ku-to-yen, by the river of swirling eddies, 
And you have been gone five. months. 

The monkeys make sorrowful noise overhead. 

You dragged your feet when you went oul. 

By the gate now, the moss is grown, the different mosses, 
Too deep to cleat them away! | 

The leave fali early this autumn, ‘in wind. 

The paired butterflies are already yellow with August 
Over the grass in the West garden: 

They hurt me. I grow older. 

If you afe coming down through the narrows of the river Kiang— 
Please let me know. beforehand, 

and I will come out to meet you 

As far as Cho-fu-Sa. © 





NOTES 


stilts: pair of poles with brackets raising walker’s feet some inches or feet above 
the ground 
stopped scowling: stopped frowning ill-temperedly 
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24. 


A Considerable 
Speck 


ROBERT FROST 
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Robert Frost (1874-1963), an American poet born in San Francisco, went at 
the age of ten to live in New England, ihe area which inspired almost all of his 
poetry. He was educated at Dartmouth College, New England, and Harvard 
University, became « schoo} masier for a short time, and then a farm labourer, 
He wrote verse throughout his life. He is regarded as the natienal poet of - 
America. His poetry excellently continues the tradition of Wordsworth and 
Emerson. He was awarded Pulitzer Prize for poetry four times. 

The present poem is largely autobiographical. It expresses the serious and 
reflective mood of the poet and his spirit:of sympathy and love for ali creation, 
however small and insignificant it might be. 


A speck that would have been beneath my sight 
On any but a paper sheet so white 

Set off across what I had written there. 

And I had idly poised my pen in air 

To stop it with a period of ink, 

When something strange about it made me think. 
This was no dust speck by my breathing blown. 
But unmistakably a living mite 

With inclinations it could call its own. 

It paused as with suspicion of my pen, 

And then came racing wildly on again 

To where my manuscript was not yet dry; 
Then paused again and either drank or smett --- 
With loathing, for again it turned to fly. 

Plainly with an intelligence I dealt. 
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It seemed too tiny to have room for feet, 
Yet must have had a set of them complete 
To express how much it didn’t want to die. 
It ran with. terror and with cunning crept. 
It faltered: I could see it hesitate; 

Then in the middle of the open sheet 
Cower down in desperation to accept 
Whatever I accorded it of fate. 

I have none of the tenderer-than-thou 
Collectivistic regimenting love 

With which the modern ‘world is teing swept. 
But this poor microscopic item now! 

Since it was nothing J knew evil of 

I let it lie there till I hope it slept. 


I have a mind myself and recognize 

Mind when I meet with it in any guise. 
No one can know hov’ glad I am to find 
On any sheet the least display of mind. 





NOTES 


a considerable speck: a small particle which is not negligible 
mite: a minute insect 

cower: crouch or huddle oneself up in fear 

collectivistic regimenting love: forced, not natural love 
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25. 
School Master 


YEVTUSHENKO 








outspoken of younger Russian sate he is idolized “ the veutive young intelli- 
gentsia. ‘Babi Yar’ (1961) is one of his very well-knewn poems. He is a very 
sensitive poet and the present poem is a very good exampic of bis Gime per- 
ception and sympathetic delineation of a subtle human experience—a crisis in 
the life of a school master. 





The window gives onto the white trees. 
The master looks out of it at the trees, 
for a long time, he looks for a long time 
out through the window at the trees. | 
breaking his chalk slowly in one hand. 

. And it’s ‘only the rules of long division. 
And he’s forgotten the rules of long division. 
Imagine not remembering long division! 
A mistake on the blackboard, a mistake. 

~ We watch him with a different attention 
needing no one to hint to us about it. 
there’s more than difference in this attention. 
The schoolmaster’s wife has gone away, 
we do not know where she has gone to, 
we do not know why she has gone, 
what we know is his wife has gone away. 
His clothes are neither new nor in the fashion; 
wearing the suit which he always wears 
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and which is neither new nor in the fashion 
the master goes downstairs to the cloakroom. 
He fumbles in his pocket for a ticket. 
‘What’s the matter? Where is that ticket? 
Perhaps I never picked up my ticket. 

Where is the thing?’ Rubbing his forehead. 
‘Oh, here it is. I’m getting old, 

Don’t argue, auntie dear, [’'m getting old. 
You can’t do much getting old.’ 

We hear the door below creaking behind him. 
The window gives onto the white trees. 

The trees there are high and wonderful, 

but they are not why we are looking out. 
We look in silence at the schoolmaster. 

He has a bent back and clumsy walk, 

he moves without defences, clumsily, 

worn out I ought to have said, clumsily, 
Snow falling on him softly through silence 
turns him to white under the white trees. 

A little longer will make him so white 

we Shall not see him in the whitened trees. 


(Translated by PETER LEVI, SJ: i) 
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26. 


Prognosis 


LOUIS MACNEICE © 





a mt i ee 





Louis MacNeice (1907-1963) was a university teacher, poct, broadcaster and 
critic. He was educated at Marlborough and Merton College, Oxford. In 1941 
he joined the staff of the B.B.C. and wrote many radio scripts and features. 
During the 1930s, he was associated as 2 poet with Auden and Spender but was 
mere detached politically than they. | 





‘Prognosis’ is 2 poem about the future.| Ut is a medical term and = srcans 
‘forecast of the course of a disease,The poct diagnoses the sickness of the modern 
society and visualises its condition in the future. From the almost casual open- 
ing a-reading of destiny in tea-leaves, the poet moves to a sufficiently serinus con- 
clusion. In the 1930s, change and War were imminent, and the poct docs not 
expect the coming ycar to be like the last. The poem records the deubts and 
uncertainties of the future. 





Goodvye, Winter, 

The days are getting longer, 
The tea-leaf in the tea cup — 
Is herald of a stranger. 


Will he bring me business 
Or will he bring me gladness 
Or will he come for cure 
Of his own’ sickness? 


With a pedlar’s burden 
Walking up the garden 

Will he come to beg 

Or will he come to bargain? 
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Will he come to pester, | 
To cringe or to bluster, 
A promise in his palm 

Or a gun in his holster? 


Will his name be John 

Or will his name be Jonah 
Crying to repent 

On the Island of Iona?— 


Will his name be Jason 
Looking for a seaman 

Or a mad crusader 
Without rhyme or reason? 


What will be his message —~ 
War or work or marriage? 
News as new as dawn 

Or an oid adage? 


Will he give a champion 
Answer to my question 
Or will his words be dark 
And his ways evasion? 


Will his name be Love 
And all his talk be crazy? | 
Or will his name be Death 
And his message easy? 


(Spring 1939, 1940) 





NOTES 


stranger: the tea-leaves suggest nothing humdrum or routine, 
\ 


but announce the coming of strange events in the future © 
to bend or crouch with servility; to submit 

bluster: to threaten; to storm boisterously 

hotster: a pistol-case, on saddle or belt 
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John: St. John, beloved disciple of Jesus credited with the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and Apocalypse 

Jonah: Minor Hebrew prophet. He was bidden by God to go to Nineveh and 
prophesy, but he fled away. God then sent a storm to wreck his ship, and the 
seamen, holding him responsible, threw him overboard. He was swallowed by 
a great fish and lived in its belly for three days before being cast out on dry 
land. Hence he stands for a person who brings ill luck or is sacrificed! lest he 


do so. ‘ 


adage: an old saying, a proverb 
champion answer: decisive answer ’ 
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